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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1956 


SuBcoMMITTEE ON Post OFrFice AND PosTAL 
OPERATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND 
Civu. Servicr, Housk or REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hearing held at Federal Post Office and Customhouse Building, 
Los Angeles, Calif., November 13, 1956, Hon. John Dowdy (subcom- 
mittee chairman) presiding. 

The following Representatives and staff were present at San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, Calif.: Hon. John Dowdy (Texas), chairman; 
Hon. Elford A. Cederberg (Michigan) ; Hon. Charles S. Gubser (Cali- 
fornia) ; George M. Moore, Commissioner, Civil Service Commission ; 
Mr. Frederick C. Belen, chief counsel; Mr. Vincent C. Burke, con- 
sultant. 

Mr. Downy. Of course, this subeommittee is actually a subcom- 
mittee on postal operations, but we were requested by the chairman 
of the full committee to act, rather to have this hearing, for the com- 
mittee while we were out here on the other business, We are happy 
to do that, and we are happy to have all of you here to appear before 
us in a group and present your problems. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. FOLEY, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 12TH 
UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE REGION, UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, ACCOMPANIED BY PAUL L. ENGBRETSON, 
DEPUTY REGIONAL DIRECTOR, BRANCH OFFICE, 12TH UNITED 
STATES CIVIL SERVICE REGION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., AND 
C. MANSEL KEENE, FORMERLY DEPUTY REGIONAL DIRECTOR 
AT LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Fortry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present for the record 
the following facts about the 12th United States Civil Service Region. 

The figures cited here are not available from any single source and 
represent the latest figures or estimates available, in some cases rounded 
oft to the nearest hundred. 

1. The 12th Civil Service Region comprises California, Nevada, 
and the Territory of Hawaii and has jurisdiction over Navy Depart- 
ment and nondefense agency employees in the Pacific, most of whom 
are located in Guam and the trust territories. 

2. The regional office in San Francisco gives direct service to Fed- 
eral establishments in northern California (the State less the 10 south- 
ern counties) and Nevada. Branch offices in Los Angeles and Hono- 
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lulu give direct service to Federal establishments in southern 
California (the 10 southern counties), and Hawaii, Guam, and trust 
terr itories, respectively. 

Our major functions as a regional office of the Commission cover : 
(a) Recruiting and examining for Federal employment including 
wee ising boards of examiners established in agencies to assist in 
arrying out this function. 

(5) Investig gating the suitability of applicants and appointees to 
the Federal service and conducting personnel investigations for other 
Federal agencies on a reimbursable basis. 

(c) Inspec ting and reporting on personnel management in Federal 
agencies including reviewing position classification. 

(7) Adjudicating appeals under the Veterans’ Preference Act and 
the regulations of the Commission. 

4. Population of the region and Federal employment : 

Total population of the region is approximately________-__--__---~- 13, 782, 000 
Federal employment in the region is approximately___________~_ ae 261, 200 
This includes : ae 
NI UN i ke een ac ecpese ins sombeeprencrasteeownsnied 95, 700 
I ota eeteadidee icine mona dee aes 121, 200 
I Bacar a Pah ea vce echt week i le ile en i msn cle 38, 400 
al rk des tej wibni fea sia 5, 900 
5. Population of northern California and Nevada and Federal 
employment: 


Northern California and Nevada population is approximately______- 5, 877, 000 
Federal employment in this area is approximately___________ ee 131, 700 


6. Population of southern California and Federal employment : 


Southern California population is approximately__._._...___-_____ __. 7,383, 000 


Federal employment in this area is approximately_________-_________ 107, 500 


Population of the Territory of Hawaii and Federal employment: 


Total population of the Territory of Hawaii is approximately_____- 522, 000 
Federal employment in the Territory is approximately_____________ 22, 000 
This includes: ——_——_—— 
I iets 8,100 
Wage board____-__--- cee en sabe teas a geet abe osaani 18, 000 
ret ie rr ee oe ae oe ee ee ee 800 
a 100 


The population of Guam is approximately 60,000 and that of 
the trust territories is approximately 55,000. Federal employment in 
Guam is 4,000 and in the trust territories is approximately 100. 

9. Some comparative employment figures are as follows: 





| 
Department Veterans’ 
Total of Defense Post Office | Administra- 

| tion 
Region 12 . asd 261, 200 | 175, 200 38, 400 | 14, 425 
California ; nea 233, 100 153, 700 37, 000 14, 000 
Washington, D. C i Senet 232, 700 | 89, 800 | 8, 500 | 6, 600 
New York--- 7 iota 186, 000 63, 500 | 74, 600 17, 100 
Nevada ; ih. 6, 100 | 3, 500 | 600 300 


Hawaii-_---- . . . mel 22, 000 18, 000 | 800 | 125 








| 
| 
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10. Principal labor market areas in southern California and the 
number of Federal employees in each are as follows: 


Sy I ne a ees gs te a 49, 184 
ee a se aeons ar nicmeimaeana ape a 
San Bernardino__________ a a ok cae Re cielo nea EA. MA: REL 17, 133 
a sac ers phacessaee eet ee 


11. Some of the largest or most important establishments in southern 
California indicated on the map are as er 

(1) San Bernardino Air Materiel Area, Norton Air Force Base, 
Calif.: This Air Force supply establishment has prime worldwide 
responsibilities for procurement, overhaul, maintenance, and supply 
of Douglas weapons systems (planes, together with installed equip- 
ment and crews). It also supplies Air Force establishments within 
a geographical area with a wide variety of items. 
Total number of employes_____-__-__- bh a tated deen bees ant WO, FOS 
TM rN I ii sa eae ade eres coors ciihieliasheiats a Uteiladi 3, T95 

(2) Naval Air Station, San Diego, Calif.: This second largest naval 
airbase is a west coast center for the overhaul and repair of fighter 
and interceptor, attack, patrol, transport, amphibian, and traiming 
planes of various types (differing from those assigned NAS, Alameda) 
and for helicopters, and a shore base for fleet aviation units. 


Total number of employees____--_------- sts a eedtadt abet Gee 
Under Classification Act....__.--__- i - so pir dg 
(3) United States Post Office, Los Menai Calif. : This largest 


post office in the region is fourth in the country in receipts. It is the 
only post office in the west with helicopter service from its main ter- 
minal to the airport and important suburban points. The experience 
of this service was of great value to the Department of Defense dur- 
ing the Korean operation. 


Total number of employees____--__-_~~- ad st sistent oitin aia aaa ee 


(4) Long Beach Naval Shipyard, Long ‘Benek: Calif.: This 
youngest of Navy shipyards was inactivated after World War II and 
recommissioned in 1951 to provide increased facilities to support 
Korean operations. It is an overhaul and repair, not a construction 

yard. The world’s largest floating crane, brought from Germany 
after the war, is at this yard. 


Total number of employees__-__--------~-- 
Under Classification Act 


pec hd ac eens acceded AAR a a AaB 7, 029 


at 


asc a oe i eRe edad bition tthe tic’ Sie Te 


(5) Naval Ordnance Test Station, China hides Calif.: This Navy 
eee of Ordnance activity provides extensive desert ranges for the 
testing of rockets and guided missiles, as well as laboratories and pilot 
plant facilities for development. The underwater department of 
Pasadena, Calif., furnishes facilities for torpedo development and 
testing. 

Total number of employees_____-__------------ 
Under Cisesitication: Ack. «5.4.26 —=s5+- 


(6) Veterans Administration Center, Los Angeles, Calif.: This 
largest of Veterans’ Administration facilities includes a 1,450 bed 
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general medical and surgical hospital, a 2,000 bed neuropsychiatric 
hospital, and a 3,000 bed ‘domiciliar y, as well as GMS, NP and radio- 
isotope research laboratories, a central dental laboratory, a plastic 
eye clinic and an orthopedic appliance shop. 


Earp RUNS NUSIT” cn ee etees 4, 665 
Tae i a i a sciences cre a a a oe on 1, 906 


(7) Camp Pendleton, Oceanside, Calif.: This largest of Marine 
Corps establishments, both in number of civilian employees and in 
extent (over 200 square miles), provides training for Marine units 
and replacements. Its auxiliary facilities include the Marine Corps 
Desert Training Center, Twentynine Palms, Calif., and the Cold- 
weather Training ee Bridgeport, Calif. 


(8) Saidien C orps Supply, Depot, Barstow, Calif.: This activity, 
with its forwarding annex in San Francisco, supplies all Marine Corps 


troops and stations west of the Mississippi, including the entire 
Pacific Ocean area. 


Nene ee nec Seoecennpescbdin ein haarnnes sewmn'sbisinbinicg sa elses nee 2, 363 
Under Classification Act Siena, ee 
(9) Naval Air Missile Test Center, Point Mugu, Calif.: This activ- 
ity on the coast of southern California tests and evaluates guided 
missiles and their components for the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. 


SIRI III WOR le dette anasinep mapeoreniaiean 2, O74 
A 70 IR ee eee ee ee ee nee ee riemmerenatines 1, 049 


(10) Air Force Flight Test Center, Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif.: Desert flying we: sather and the auxiliar v landing capabilities of 
Muroc Dry Lake influenced the choice of this site for Air Force flight 
testing of ‘aircraft. This is where the sound barrier was first broken. 


Testing of jet and rocket powerplants and related research and devel- 
opment are also carried out. 


Total number of employees____.-..._________-_- Rn iieg 1, 720 
der. (iaeniGontiom: | Attis3 oi. en es 750 

(11) Naval Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, Calif.: This Bureau 
of Ships activity is responsible for design and testing of fleet electronic 
equipment and systems and the preparation of instructions for their 
installation and maintenance. Its primary interests are in the fields 
of radio, radar, sonar, and acoustics. 


(12) Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Corona, Calif.: This laboratory, 
transferred from the Bureau of Standards to the Navy, is concerned 
with research and development in fundamental and applied physics, 
electronics, and organic and physical chemistry; the evaluation of 
guided missile research; the development of fuzes for guided missiles 
and rockets; and with design and analysis of complete missile systems. 
Total nieaber ot Somorers aM ee es ee an Oe eS eo eiedvannapnaiananaata 652 
iain dude Le, tele 564 
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12. Principal labor market areas in northern California and Nevada 
and the number of Federal employees in each are as follows: 


San Francisco-Oakland___ 


oki abit eds iy dekii tls eee 2 2G 
Ee 4 P as ee 
OO cn sascndatsereaiciSetinlls tna ; 7 janees “a ee 
aa ee ee EES. sstalhaieedi ; AS cd cites ell 3,.137 
. | ARNE aod diet Reyne aa eli a gi ciweinvtddinedintied: ae 
ee ree eee ee beeen ; ig Be eareen 2, 450 
Ree. oS a ia BO cee oo . 1,034 


13. Some of the largest or most important establishments in north- 
ern California indicated on the map are as follows: 

(1) Sacramento Air Materiel Area, McClellan Field, Calif.: This 
huge Air Force supply organization, the largest Federal establish- 
ment in region 12, has prime responsibility worldwide for procure- 
ment, overhaul, maintenance and supply of Lockheel and North Ameri- 
can weapons systems (planes, together with instalied equipment and 
crews) and ground power support equipment. It also supplies Air 
Force establishments within a geographical area with a wide variety 
of items. 

Total number of employees____- 
Under Classification Act 


CD ee ne ee ery 
__... 4,629 
(2) Mare Island Naval Shipyard, V alae, ( Calif: This oldest (102 
years) shipyard on the Pacific coast performs a near ly complete range 
of ship repair and shipbuilding tasks. It is currently building an 
atomic powered submarine and anticipates building another. 


Total number of employees_____-~- 
Under Classification Act 


Sacaaeneeeaehiaraie apes iaraies Ccieanene cana tag ae 
PLO Ce ebb ee ee 

3) Naval Air Station, A Yasha: Calif; This pitt Navy air- 
base is a west coast center for the overhaul and repair of fighter and 
interceptor, attack, patrol and transport planes of various types (dif- 
fering from those assigned NAS, San Diego) a shore base for fleet 
aviation units anda ——— aviation supply point. 


ae : iui aitaacateeaanas a 
ne Classification Ae eet i) Jabén _._ 1, 291 


(4) San Francisco Naval Shipyard, San Francisco, Calif.: This 
World W ar II addition to Navy shipyard facilities has particularly 
fine deepwater anchorage and drydock facilities enabling it to handle 
the largest capital ships. Features of its recent activities are con- 
struction of a guided missile ship and conversion (remodeling up to 
date) of aircraft carriers. 


Total number of employees_______-_-_------ 7, 629 


I hhc miedo nate unidc 1, 405 


(5) Naval Supply Center, Oakland, Calif. : This largest naval sup- 
ply activity in the world, with its annex at Stockton, Calif., provides 
logistic support for the Pacific Fleet, Pacific Ocean bases, and assigned 
shore stations, furnishing all items except ammunition which comes 
from the Naval Magazine, Port Chicago, Calif. and other ammunition 
depots. 


I i carl isin dmsi rnin sal oesebs dalton eae , 462 
I cape cance ni vneimnsonioe Savalas Sp aerate 2, 2 000 
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(6) United States Post Office, San Francisco, Calif.: This second 
largest post office in the region is eighth in the country in re- 
ceipts. It is the main Pacific coast overseas mail dispatch point, sec- 
ond only to New York in volume of overseas mail. 


Total number of employees___-------- 


(7) Military Sea Transportation Service, Pacific Area, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: This organization operates a nucleus fleet and charter 
vessels in the transportation of military personnel, equipment, mail, 
and other defense cargoes in the Pacific Ocean area. A recent feature 
has been the Arctic operation, supplying by water the Dewline posts 
along the northern rim of Alaska and Canada east of Point Barrow, 


Alask: 


Total nember Of cima y OOS x5. sk ch ec 3, 652 


Under Classification Act Se eee 


(8) Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif.: In continuous operation for 
over 100 years this oldest Army installation in California stores and 
issues ammunition and all types of ordnance general supplies; re- 
builds and reclaims transport and combat vehicles; modifies and re- 
pairs artillery, fire control equipment and small arms. Overhaul and 
repair of Nike guided missiles has recently become an important func- 
tion. 


(9) ania Aeronautical Laboratory, NACA, Moffett Field, Calif. 
This laboratory of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
is concerned primarily with problems of high speed aerodynamics. 
Its facilities include the world’s largest wind tunnel. The NACA also 
- ; high speed flight research station at Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif. 


TT CE ONE soni bi Be Sabigd i ceeleiidpeib secee ls. 1, 348 
Under Classification Act : 698 


(10) Navy Radiological Defense Laboratory, San Francisco, Calif. : 
This laboratory is concerned with the inv estigations of the effects and 
consequences of an atomic explosion on personnel, equipment, and in- 
stallations, and the development of methods to protect personnel and 
equipment from harmful radioactivity. It recently moved into a 
very modern, concrete, windowless, specially air-conditioned labora- 
tory building. 


EN ENO OUI ON a cas scsisacincinio naam eimbaplertenkbsdcatatiabe bs binmaitedet 524 
RUIN a artesian onda ssi ablinshiasia nc hatmtacctaas 425 
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FED. EMPL 
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WG. 8D 
POSTAL 
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STATEMENT OF THE LOCAL LABOR MARKET BY HARRY M. BERGER, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., AS A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICERS OF THE SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA AREA 


Mr. Bercer. The map shown you will give you a visual acquaint- 
ance with the labor market area in southern California. I donot wish 
to bore you with statistics, but I feel that these are vital in order to 

oint out. the local labor market. This local labor market concerns 
Yon Angeles and Orange Counties, but it is not by any means peculiar 
to this one area. 

In June employment amounted to 2,445,700 and there were 68,500 
unemployed. At present there are 2,481,100 employed, an increase 
of approximately 36,000 workers, and unemployment dropped to 
59,100, a decrease of approximately 9,000. The difference between 
the decrease of 9,000 ot the increase of 36,000 is attributed to the 
influx of an estimated 57,000 persons since the Ist of July. From 
these figures you can see that it is not difficult to secure employment 
in this area. I cite as an example, a man who held 5 different jobs 
in the space of 5 weeks. It made no difference that he was fired from 
the first four jobs; he still was able to gei the fifth job. 

That is the condition of the general labor market. But I would 
like to concentrate on the clerical labor market. Last Sunday’s want 
ads section in the Los Angeles Times contained 22 full pages of want 
ads of various kinds; one-half of the pages, totaling 390 ads, are de- 
voted to clerical personnel. 

Sometimes advertising is not a sufficient inducement. One local 
insurance company offers to its employees a bonus of $20 if they will 
bring in a clerical worker who will remain employed for a week. Ii 
that clerical worker stays for 6 months, the recruiter receives an 
additional $10 bonus and 1 day of annual leave. In addition, the 
company provides hot noon lunches for a cost of $3 per month, a 
little over 10 cents a meal. 

The “going” rates for clerical employees in this area far surpass 
Government rates. Entrance salary for a clerk-stenographer is $300 
per month. We offer $260 per month. Payroll clerks receive $75 
per week, we offer $65 for highly experienced payroll clerks. 

The city, county, and State offer stenographers approximately $280 
per month. The competition for clerical help is not confined to 
stenographers, however. Recently, the local Veterans Administra- 
tion office lost 36 out of 38 GS-2 file clerks in a period of 7 days. One 
of the file clerks visited an aircraft factory where they offered her 
$250 a month. GS-2 file clerks in Government receive $240 per 
month. However, the aircraft industry will increase their monthly 
wages by $25 a month every 6 weeks, until they reach a total of $400 
per month for file clerks. I specifically avoided mentioning the con- 
cern’s name in the paper because I want to keep that a secret from 
my stenographer. 
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You can realize how this competition affects Government recruiting. 
Since the Ist of January 1956 we have placed from civil service regis- 
ters, approximately 170 stenographers. We have an estimated 60 to 
70 vacancies for stenographers at the present time. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is progressing as fast as they possibly can to fill these 
needs but they are further delayed by the fact that 66 to 75 percent 
of the stenographic applicants fail to pass civil service requirements 
for that grade. 

One way we could break through the barrier of want ads is to permit 
some Government advertising. If we can’t beat them, let’s join them. 
Mr. Gupser. Do you have any figures on the comparison between 
those under GS classifications and those under wage board ? 

Mr. Fotry. The third speaker has that. Do you want to wait for 
that ? 

Mr. Gusser. I will save it. 

Mr. Downy. Your solution to the problem you present would be 
advertising for employees. 

Mr. Bercer. It would be one we couldn't use, but the subsequent 
speaker might have—— 

Mr. Downy. Isn’t that the one you were presenting? Briefly, tell 
us how, what you would advertise for, or how would you do it? 

Mr. Berger. See? All these ads are by private industry. Civil 
Service Commission is not permitted to advertise. We have no paid 
advertisement. I would suggest the Civil Service Commission insert 
some ads saying the Government needs engineers, stenographers, 
clerks, and so forth. Otherwise people will pick up the ad and go to 
private industry. 

Mr. Gupser. The L. A. Times would do that as a public service 
gesture ? 

Mr. Bercer. I don’t know. 


STATEMENT ON RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION BY NORMAN J. 
NEWCOMB, NAVAL ORDNANCE TEST STATION, CHINA LAKE, 
CALIF, AS A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICERS 
OF THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AREA 


Mr. Newcoms. Gentlemen, I am Norman J. Newcomb, Acting Head, 
Personnel Department, United States Naval Ordnance Test Station. 
The Naval Ordnance Test Station is the Navy's largest ordnance re- 
search and development center, employing some 6,300 civilian and 
military personnel who are engaged in the whole ordnance develop- 
ment process—from conception of ideas to the completed weapon ready 
for mass production. Typical products are rockets, guided missiles, 
and torpedoes. We have several activities, the largest of which is 
located at China Lake, Calif... covering .n area of more than 1,000 
square miles—about the size of the State of Rhode Island. 

There are several approaches which I could take here today in 
discussing the subject of recruitment. While I represent a highly 
specialized type of activity, discussion with other agencies in south- 
ern California convinces me that IT speak for all in the kinds of 
problems represented even though many of the examples used are 
taken from the technical environment. I would be less than honest 
if I did not say to you that the Federal Government is failing to 
recruit either the quantity or quality of employees necessary to per- 
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form properly the vital functions of government in southern Cali- 
fornia. A survey of agencies in the area indicates that few, if any, 
are able to recruit or to retain sufficient eligibles in critical-shortage 
‘ategories. One of the largest and most important activities in Los 
Angeles has for several years had more positions vacant on a monthly 
basis than filled. The turnover in Federal agencies in southern Cali- 
fornia is enormous in terms of the waste and Government inefficiency 
created, averaging between 15 and 40 percent per year. Reasons for 
this turnover are numerous, ranging from inadequate financial com- 
pensation, and superior benefits other than compensation awarded by 
industry, to the marginal caliber of many employees hired by the 
Government today who are unable to perform adequately, and thus 
have short tenure. 

The Federal recruitment and examining system is simply not geared 
to perform the aggressive, dynamic role th: at is necessary to attract 
the talent to provide for the needs of today’s Government organiza- 
tions which perform work of utmost importance in research and devel- 
opment, civil aeronautics, medicine, agriculture, postal or veterans’ 
affairs, or in maintaining the security of the Nation. The passive 
acceptance of applications as the result of stereotyped announcements 
on Post Office bulletin boards or of voluntary publications on the part 
of newspapers or other information mediums, represents an archaic 
approach to recruiting which fails completely in stimulating any ap- 
preciable interest in F ‘ederal employment. The basic fallacy in the ap- 
proach is that it presumes that the kind of people the Government 
wants desire to work for the Government. ‘The constantly lagging 
salaries for Classification Act employees (as opposed to uncl: sified 
employees whose wages are established by loc a wage survey and 
are, therefore, generally competitive) ; the delays and cumbersome 
mechanics involved in the appointment proc edures; the disadvantages 
suffered by comparison with industry in not being authorized to pay 
travel expenses for recruiting interviews, or to authorize travel from 
point of residence to the activity following initial employment, or to 
pay travel expenses for dependents; even the inability to advertise 
competitively for its own positions—all these factors make the recruit- 
ment of Federal employees a problem of critical magnitude. 


PAY-SYSTEM INEQUITIES 


Let me illustrate. No discussion of recruitment problems can omit 
reference to the pay systems, although Mr. Pautler will cover this 
subject in more detail. Studies such as the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory survey, to which 260 participants contribute data annually, 
present a picture which places the Government professional employee 
at a monetary disadvantage regardless of the type of industry chosen 
for comparison purposes and irrespective of the number of years of 
experience since college gr: aduation. This comparative study shows 
clearly that, as one’s experience lengthens, the disadvantages of Fed- 
eral service increase. A survey published this past week by the Amer- 
ican Management Association reports engineers’ salaries up 8.6 per- 
cent during the past year—an increase not re flected in the last Los 
Alamos study. Our recruiters for technical positions so far this year 
list an $800 to $1,000 differential between the $4,480 per annum (sev- 
enth step GS-5) offered graduating junior scientists and engineers by 
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the Federal Government, and the industrial average. May I call to 
your attention a recent report prepared by the U niversity of Wash- 
ington which depicts 12 salary ranges offered their 109 graduating 
bachelors of science. The Federal Government is listed in the bottom 
bracket, and is identified as “civil service.” Of the 109 graduates, 8 
accepted Government employment. 

Pay disadvantages are almost as acute in subprofessional, adminis- 
trative, fiscal, and clerical positions under the Classification Act; for 
example, editorial writers, tabulating-machine operators, nurses, sci- 
entific illustrators, engineering aids, draftsmen, typists and sten- 
ographers, personnel specialists, management analysts, organization 
and methods examiners, and scores of others. It is worth noting that, 
in the southern California area, pay in almost all types of Classifica- 
tion Act positions lags behind other civil-service jurisdictions—city, 
county, or State. A prime reason for difficulty in retaining many cate- 
gories of Classification Act employees is the contsant irritation at re- 

ceiving less than per diem workers whose training, education, and 
skills requirements are much less exacting. Nurses, for example, can- 
not understand why ward attendants, who are paid under a locality 
wage system, should receive more than they. Nor can Government 
accountants, with their formal educational requirements, comprehend 
why a laborer should receive greater financial « ‘compensation. 

The Congress, through Public Law 763, 83d Congress, amended the 
Classification Act to provide for authoriza‘ion to pay above the mini- 
mum of the grade in recruiting in critical shortage categories where 
conditions warrant, to reduce differentials between Federal and indus- 
trial salaries. The solution has proven to be a stopgap measure which 
has lost its value and may, in fact, be detrimental to the Federal serv- 
ice as a whole. Inequalities are continually apparent and constantly 
crop up between other fields of specialization and categories where 
the provisions of Public Law 763 are applied. Each justification, 
while it may have helped in recruiting and retaining specialized per- 
sonnel in particular oc cupations, has further distorted the salar y scale 
in such a way as to require a complete overhaul of the Federal salary 
structure. 

INEFFECTIVE EXAMINING SYSTEM 


I stated that the cumbersome mechanics of the employment system 

is a factor in adversely affecting recruitment. The examining pro- 
cram of the Civil Service Commission has reached the point where it 
can be effective only if further decentralized to oon rating agencies. A 
review of examining and certification problems faced by activities in 
the area indicates that the agencies themselves are performing most 
of the effective recruiting for positions in the Federal service today. 
The objections to the present centralized recruitment system as con- 
duced by the Commission, involve the longtime delays between appli- 
cation and time of appointment; the obtaining through the present 
passive recruitment approach of applicants who, though they may 
meet minimum qualification standards, are of marginal quality ; the 
inability of the Commission to supply any eligibles at all in some 
shortage areas; the lack of current registers to provide for constantly 
changing needs; and nonacceptance “by eligibles of proffered posi- 
tions due to the long delays between applic ation and offer, and due to 
areas of employment which are more restrictive today than in the past, 
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and which may involve the cost of moving at the applicant’s own 
expense. 

There is general agreement that where decentralization of recruit- 
ment and examining authority has been made to agencies, there has 
been marked improvement in shortening time lags between application 
for a position and appointment. Fore xample, the board of examiners 
for scientis s and engineers, in Pasadena, offers “on the spot” com- 
mitments to graduating junior scientists and engineers which enables 

campus recruiters to compete successfully with industrial counter- 
DEF Agency boards have been able to develop more aggressive and 
ative recruiting techniques which have attracted higher quality 
canta, ates, and increased the number of eligibles who accept Federal 
employment despite the prevalent shortages. Applicants secured by 
boards or by activities directly, where authorized, are aware in ad- 
vance of the specific nature and location of their employer, and because 
of the personalized recruitment approach have, in effect, committed 
themselves to accept a position if offered. Because of the fact that 
agency or activity operating personnel comprise the policy boards 
which direct the carrying out of the decentralized recruitment and 
examining program, operating pressures reflect in reduced time spans 
necessary to appoint, by constantly scrutinizing every facet of the 
employment procedure to determine whether it Is necessary; thereby 
producing a more economical and expeditious system with the impor- 
tant byproduct of a more favorable attitude toward the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the part of applicants. These factors contribute to such 
success as my activity has experienced in recruiting in shortage cate- 
gories of junior scientists and engineers. For example, positions in 
many professional shortage categories are filled within a period of 
3 weeks to 3 months, as indicated in a recent survey prepared for the 
Cordiner committee. 

In view of the fact that most competent analysts predict even more 
critical labor shortages in almost all employment categories during 
the next decade or more, I recommend that Congress urge the Civil 
Service Commission to reorient its efforts in the recruitment field 
toward long-range planning and policymaking, decentralizing more 
completely, in accordance with the Hoover Commission proposals, 
recruitment and examining authority to the agencies with provision 
for evaluation of the execution of such delegation. There are no indi- 
cations that such decentralization adversely affects the objectives of 
the merit system ; rather, it enhances the « ‘aliber of applicants available 
to Federal employment and thus strengthens the merit system. 
Through this redirecting of effort it will be possible for the Federal 
Government to become the dynamic recruiting force which it must be 
to accomplish effectively its vital mission tod: ay. 


MOUNTING LOSSES OF PROFESSIONAL PERSON NEL 


Real cause for alarm is found in the fact that the number of tech- 
nical personnel either attracted or retained in the middle grades, 
GS-9, GS-11, and GS-12, is diminishing. The same situation pre- 

vails with respect to subprofessional, administrative, and fiscal posi- 
tions. A recent navywide review of the grade structure of seven 
major Navy laboratories indicates this trend. In the period June 30, 
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1955, to June 30, 1956, there was a net gain of only 49 positions in the 
GS-5 and GS-7 levels. There was a net loss in the GS-9, GS-11, and 
GS-12 levels of 149 positions, and there was a net gain of 32 positions 
at the GS-13 through GS-16 levels. Two important observations may 
be made: One is that the journeymen grades, GS—9 through GS-12, 
which represent the corps of the real work effort in the technical en- 
vironment as well as the pool from which future top technical and 
managerial talent will be drawn, is suffering a real loss. The difficutly 
of recruiting in this area is evident from a check with the board of 
examiners for scientists and engineers, in Pasadena, which currently 
lists 314 professional vacancies, GS—9 and GS-11, with no eligibles. 
Experience indicates that the losses incurred in the middle grades 
represent the personnel with the highest potential whom the Gov- 
ernment would like to retain. They are leaving the Government at 
the moment when their experience and training makes them produc- 
tive. In addition, the limited possibilities of promoting middle-grade 
personnel to positions at the GS-13 level and above, with their added 
responsibilities, create little incentive to remain in the Federal serv- 
ice when compared with positions of lesser responsibility and higher 
salary in industry. The other observation is that recruitment at the 
GS-5 and GS-7 levels is imperative for self-preservation, since the 
ability to recruit at levels above GS-7 is becoming more and more 
difficult. One major laboratory with an excellent recruiting and re- 
tention record reports that for the same period, June 30, 1955, through 
June 30, 1956, only 30 persons were employed from outside the Fed- 
eral service at GS-9 through GS-12, while 64 employees at the same 
grade levels (GS-9 to GS-12) accepted employment with private in- 
dustry during the same period. In the GS-13 to GS-15 levels 5 em- 
ployees were appointed from outside the Federal service, all at GS-13: 
and at the same time 19 resignations to private industry occurred. 
There are 200 positions in this GS-13 to GS-15 range. It is apparent 
that only a vigorous recruiting and training program at the entrance 
levels, GS-5 and GS-7, can provide for future needs of such organi- 
zations, assuming that such individuals can be retained. 


INDUSTRY ADVANTAGES OTHER THAN PAY 


I would like to discuss for a moment some of the recruiting advan- 
tages which industry enjoys. Industry pays whatever necessary to 
recruit competent talent. Where the Government provides no funds 
for advertising, industry advertises lavishly through all possible me- 
diums. Any current newspaper or magazine contains displays of 
Government contractors working on projects often conceived or devel- 
oped by Government organizations. Numerous examples of news- 
paper or periodical advertising paid for by individuals in our employ- 
ment have produced results sufficient to prove that the Government 
could attract a different caliber of applicant by using such mediums 
regularly. You are aware that travel for interview purposes is stand- 
ard in most companies. In the last week, for instance, my employ- 
ment officer was transported by air to three companies in diverse 
points of the Nation for employment interviews at no expense to him- 
self. He has accepted a position comparable to one performed by one 
of his subordinates which pays $3,000 greater than his GS-12 Federal 
salary. The upper salary range of the position provides for an addi- 
tional $5,000. All expenses of moving to Long Island, including 
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household effects, food, travel, and lodging, will be paid, plus a liberal 
relocation per diem for 30 days and a ‘dependence: y moving allowance, 
plus the attractions of the normal more liberal daily expense account 
in the conduct of official business, encouragement to attend profes- 
sional and other meetings at company expense, an outstanding insur- 
ance provision paid by the company, and numerous other benefits. 
The example cited is in no way unusual. 91 percent of defense con- 
tractors in southern California pay all expenses from residence to 
place of employment. An additional 3 percent pay partial expenses. 
Authorization of paid travel expenses from point of residence to the 
employing activity, particularly in the case of junior professional or 
Inamigement personnel just graduating from college, and acutely lim- 
ited financially, seems essential if the Federal Government is to attract 
qualified eligibles. Authorization of expenditures for employment in- 
terviews is equally essential. I recommend Congress make provision 
for such authorizations. 


ATTRACTIONS OF FEDERAL SERVICE 


I would like to comment briefly on the attractions of Federal serv- 
ice. The United States Naval Ordnance Test Station recruited 
junior scientists and engineers this year, possibly more than any single 
Federal activity, more than many agencies, and more than a number 
of major industries. This indicates that there are strong inducements 
which can be presented. Our organization expends a tremendous 
effort on recruiting at the university level, since such recruitment rep- 
resents our lifeblood. As previously shown, we are not able to attract 
adequate numbers of personnel in the middle or higher grades, and 
the station loses heavily in these grades. Failure to secure junior pro- 
fessionals would mean atrophy within a 3- or 4-year period. 

For recruiting purposes, we select our top professional personnel, 
liverting them from technical responsibilities. We know of no other 
way under present recruiting conditions to accomplish the job. We 
approach students who respond to unusual challenge, who look for 
the privilege of working with outstanding technical associates, who 
like some degree of freedom in choosing and working on research and 
development projects, who regard service to the Nation as an important 
motivating factor, who appreciate the excellent technical facilities the 
Government can provide, who respond to the opportunities for 
personal development and professional growth offered through our 
training program. There are always such people available if the 
Government can reach them. The fact that southern California 
agencies, despite the obstacles mentioned, are creditably Sees the 
Government’s business proves that there are competent people who 
still enter the Federal service. The tragedy is that so many of them 
are lost when they need not be lost. The Government has become, 
in effect, an outstanding recruiting and training resource for industry. 

CONCLUSION 

Action taken by the Congress to alleviate the problems discussed 
here today will do much toward attracting and retaining the type of 
work force which you gentlemen would like to see conducting the 
Nation's business. Such action would provide for 

A more equitable system for Classification Act employe es! 
~) 


2. Further decentralization by the Civil Service Commission of the 
recruitment and examining function; and 
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3. Authorization of expenditure of funds for: (a) Advertising; 
(6) travel for interview purposes; (c) travel from residence to point 
of employment; (d) allowance for dependency travel. 

Mr. Gupser. I note that you recommend a change in the pay system. 
Are you familiar with the bill which has been introduced by Congress- 
man Moss and myself with respect to scientific engineering and tech- 
nical people? Would you care at this time to give us your comments 
on it? I have no pride of authorship. You can tear it to pieces. We 
are redrafting it and would like some suggestions. 

Mr. Newcomen. Yes, but if agreeable with you, I’d like to wait until 
after Mr. Pautler’s presentation. 


STATEMENT ON THE PAY SYSTEM BY LARRY C. PAUTLER, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, 11TH NAVAL DISTRICT, SAN DIEGO, CALIF., AS A 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICERS OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA AREA 


Mr. Pavutier. Basically we have two pay systems—one for “blue 
collar” employees and one for “white collar.” Roughly, 50 percent, 
plus, are paid under the “blue collar” system and 50 percent, minus, 
under the “white collar.” 

As to the pay system itself, the “blue collar” wage system tends to 
be flexible, equitable, and workable. However, when we move into 
the “white collar” salary system there is quite a contrast. The “white 
collar” pay system is based upon a statutory pay schedule which tends 
to be quite rigid and restricted. It is also noncompetitive, particu- 
larly in the southern California labor market. 

In recruiting there is no doubt but what private business and other 
employers, including city and county, have a very definite advantage— 
a very great advantage. In retention we are all familiar with the 
constant drain from Government to private industry and other em- 
ployers. For instance, at the naval air station, North Island, a few 
months ago, the industrial engineering department, practically in a 
body, moved a few miles to one of our local industries. Just last 
week at the Naval Electronics Laboratory in San Diego, 5 of their 
professional personnel in 1 day moved over to other employers at an 
average raise of $2,000 per year each. 

Other statistics further illustrate the disparities between these two 
pay systems. In one area in southern California, San Bernardino, 
where we have a large Air Force installation, Federal “blue collar” 
pay has gone up 193 percent since 1942. On the “white collar” side 
it has been 68 percent. 

Now the administrative dilemmas and difficulties that you have in 
trying to administer this dual-headed pay system is very obvious. 
For example, in some cases we have examples where the “white collar” 
boss actually receives less pay than the worker he supervises. At the 
El Toro Marine Corps Air Station, Mr. Stroupe, the supervisory 
inspector, “white collar,” GS-8, at the top of his grade receives $5,780 
per year. His assistant, a graded employee, “blue collar,” is earning 
$6,406 per year, or approximately $626 per year more than his boss. 
The “blue collar” assistant has one more step to go which will then 
put him $800 per year above his boss. It took the “blue collar” worker 
2 years to get to the top of his grade. Mr. Stroupe has been working 
7 years to get to the top of his grade. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


That the policy established by Congress for wages be adapted to 
salaries. 

That the administrative procedures be established by the executive 
branch. 

That salaries be based on prevailing averages.’ 

We believe that if this is accomplished, we will then have an overall 
total pay system which is flexible, equitable, and workable for both 
the “blue collar” and “white collar” Federal employees. 

This is a critical problem! The attraction and retention of the 
right kind of talent for Government hinges upon its solution. 


ae — 


Im San Bernardino Area 





Statistics furnished by Norman Newoomb, NOTS, China Lake 





2The applicable prevailing areas to be established by research—by technical studies. 
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Pay rates 1946 through 1956 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., AREA 


Blue collar | White collar 


Laborer Helper Machinist GS-4 


1.00 1.07 1. 38 1.01 
1.00 1.07 1. 38 1.15 
1.12 1. 21 1. 60 1.15 
1. 24 1. 36 1.75 1.31 | 
1. 24 1. 36 1. 75 1. 38 | 
1.33 1.45 1.81 1. 38 
1. 38 1. 53 1.92 1. 52 
1. 58 1. 70 2.17 1. 52 
1. 58 | 1. 70 2.17 1. 52 
1. 74 | 1. 90 2. 30 1. 64 | 
1. 82 1. 93 2. 46 1. 64 
. 82 . 86 1.08 . 63 


| | 


SAN DIEGO-OCEANSIDE, CALIF., AREA 


1.00 1.07 1. 38 1.01 
1.00 1.07 1. 38 1.15 
1.06 1. 21 1. 57 1.15 | 
1.18 1. 33 1.72 1. 31 
1.18 1. 33 1.72 1. 38 

ite 1.30 1.45 1. 87 1. 38 
1.30 1.45 1. 87 1. 52 
1.34 1. 56 2.05 1. 52 
1. 55 1.73 2. 20 1. 52 
1. 67 1.85 2. 33 1. 64 
1.75 1. 86 2. 46 1. 64 
.75 .79 1.08 . 63 


Navy pay levels for all wage board services compared with general service salary 
schedule for graded positions in Los Angeles, Calif., area as of June 30, 1956 


Wage 

Typical ungraded rating level lst step 2d step | 3dstep| GS 
5 teinamiieeianiam te $$$ | —____|___- s * 
Laundry worker L-1 $1. 02 $1. 06 $1.10 
Presser (garment) L-2 1.11 1.16 1. 21 
Checker a L-3 1. 21 1. 26 1.31 
Extractorman L-4 1.31 1. 36 1.41 
Gs alate ae 1 
Washman L-5-_-_- 1.40 1. 46 1.52 
GS : bs 2 

Hourly rate 

Gs 3 
Head washman a = *1. 64 *1.71 
Gs ae hana ; 4 
Laborer (cleaner) 1 1. 69 1.76 | 1.83 
Maid C-1 1.69 1.76} 1.83 
Laborer 2 1.75 1.82; 1.89 
Ward attendant C-2. 1. 7! 1.82 1.89 
Laborer (heavy) Be 1. 80 1.88 1. 96 
Pantryman C-3 1. 80 1, 88 1. 96 
Assistant meat cutter C+ 1. 85 1. 93 2.01 
Deckhand _ __ : M 1.85 1. 93 2.01 
Helper (trades) ____- ws a 7 4 1. 85 1. 93 2.01 
Inspector (general equipment) B_____.! I 1.85 1. 93 2.01 
G8. : PoGan Soe . soa 5 
High litt truck operator 8 1.89 1.97 2.05 
Mimeograph operator _ - P4... 1. 89 1. 97 2.05 
NE scone cts vaneeieescbae 9_. 1. 93 2. 01 2.09 
Stockman 10 1.97 2.05 2.13 
Cook ” C-5 2.01 2.09 2.17 
Preservation mechanic Science ee ; 2.01 2.09 2.17 
Blueprinting machine operator. _..-...| P-6-- 2. 02 2. 10 2.18 





See footnote at end.of table 
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Navy pay levels for all wage board services compared with general service salary 




















schedule for graded positions in Los Angeles, Calif., area as of June 30, 1956— 
Continued 
Wage Mini- Mid- | Maxi- 
Typical ungraded rating level ‘Ist step) 2dstep |3dstep GS mum | point mum 
rate rate 
Truck driver (heavy) 12 04 2.13 2. 22 
Gs ; | 6 4, 080 4, 485 4, 890 
Photostat operator P-7 2.07 2 2.25 1. 96 2.16 2. 35 
Inspector (Pack and pres.) A I 2.08 2 2. 26 
Machine operator 13 2. 08 2 2. 26 
Meat cutter CH 2.08 2 2. 26 
Crater and packer 114 2.13 2. 2.31 
Meat cutter (sales) 7 2.17 2. 2. 35 
Truck driver (heavy trailer) 15 2.17 2. 2. 35 
Multilith operator P-9 2.19 2. 2. 37 
Gas cutter and burner 16 2. 21 2 2.39 
Inspector (general equipment) A I 2. 21 2 2.39 
Painter 17 2. 25 2 2. 43 
Gs ; ‘ 7 4, 930 5, 335 
Auto mechanic | 18 2. 28 2 2. 48 2. 37 2. 56 
Inspectér*(ammunition) A- I 2. 28 2. 2. 48 
Marine engineman M 2.31 2. 2. 51 
Inspector (coach punting) . 2.32 . 2. 52 
Rigger bases 19 2.32 2 2. 52 
Machinist 20 2. 36 2. 2. 56 
Paper cutter operator P-12 2. 36 2. 2. 56 
Instrument maker (Av) 21 2. ; 2. 2. 59 
‘Tug master. M 2 "2 *2. 61 
Electronics mec hanic 22 2. 42 2. 2. 62 
Platemaker P-13 2. 43 2 2. 63 
acne (publie works) I 2. 45 2. 55 2. 65 : 
s 4, 970 5, 375 5, 780 
E almeden instrument mechanic 24_. 2. 48 2. 58 2. 68 2. 39 2. 58 2. 78 
Litho pressman (14X20) ---- P-14 2. 49 2. 59 2 
Inspector (electronic equipment) I 2.5 2. 61 2. 
Loftsman_.- 26 2. 53 2. 64 2 
Inspector (aire raft airframes) I 2. 53 2. 64 2 
Machinist (experimental) 26 . 54 2. 65 2 
Photolithographer (halftone) P-16 2. 60 2.71 2 
Inspector (tools and gages) I 2. 63 2.74 2. 
Patternmaker- ---- 28. 2. 64 2.75 
Shop planner (machinist). 2. 65 2. 76 
Gs... 7 9 5, 440 5, 845 6, 250 
Quarterman laborer *1.61 *2.80 *2.91 2. 62 2. 81 3. 00 
Supervisory inspector (public works) __| I *2.74 *2. 85 *2. 06 
Maintenance scheduler 2. 83 2. 95 3.07 
Gs... 10 5, 915 6, 320 6, 725 
Quarte rman sandblaster *2.91 *3.03 *3.15 2. 84 3. 04 3. 23 
Planner and estimator -_- 2. 96 3.08 3. 20 
Leadingman machinist _- *2. 96 *3.08 *3. 20 
Leadingman eae (publie works) I *3. 04 *3. 17 *3. 30 
Gs... . il 6, 390 6, 928 7, 465 
Quar terman painter. a: *3.19 *3. 32 *3.45 3,07 3. 33 3.59 
Supervisory planner and estimator *3. 30 *3.44 *3. 58 
Quarterman machinist *3. 30 *3. 44 *3. 58 
Pilot : M 3. 61 *3. 76 3.91 
Chief quarterm: in machinist *3. 66 *3. 81 *3. 96 
GS... si 12 | 7,570 | 7,678 8, 645 
Foreman -. *3. 89 *4.05 3. 64 3.90 4.16 
Chief pilot M . 78 *3.95 *4.11 
Chief quarterms in toolmaker *3. 84 *4.00 *4.16 
date cahitebiine> > aes casSOs bb aden ad 13 &, 990 9, 528 10, 065 
Master mechanic. 4. 58 4.77 4.96 4.32 4. 58 4.84 
Gs ‘ 14 10,320 | 10,428 11, 395 
Hourly 4. 96 5. 22 5. 48 
G8_. 15 | 11,610 | 12,150 12, 890 
G8... 16 | 12,900 | 13,330 13, 760 
a 17 | 13,975 | 14,405 14, 620 
G8s_. 18 | 14,800 


NoteE.—Established wage levels for special wage board services are identified as: C—commissary, I 
inspection, L—laundry, M—maritime, and P—printing and lithographic (field) Ungraded step rates 
marked with an asterisk are hourly equivalents of per annum rates 
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Unitrep States Navy ELectronics LABORATORY, SAN Dreco, CaALir. 


This laboratory has been losing professional and scientific personnel at an in- 
creasing rate over the period of January 1955 to September 1956, as indicated 
below : 

















| | j 
haisienaat Separation | Total sepa-| Separation 
| Total ration, | rate, scien- Total | ration, rate, scien- 
separa-| scientists tists and | separa-| scientists | tists and 
tion and engi- engineers || and engi- engineers 
neers | 1] | neers 
aunsigneniaiei a ieanniniete amen < sa — i at 
1955—January ___| 15 6 1.5 || 1955—December -| 5 | 5 | 1.3 
February __| 7 | 6 | 1.5 |} 1956—January _ _- 21 | 10 2.6 
March -._...] 13 | 2 | -5 |] February - 18 | 3 8 
April_- 14 |} 4 | 1.0 || March _--- 25 | 15 | 4.1 
May....- 12 | 3 | 8 | April... 18 | 12 | 3.4 
June.___- 12 | 3 | a NE a titciaas 19 5 | 1.4 
Juiy 11 | 1 Oo | Tocco 27 12 3.3 
August | 15 | 6 | 1.5 || ee 32 13 | 4.6 
September | 13 | 8 | 2.0 August___ 15 2 | .6 
October 12 3 | .8 |] September 1l 2 | .6 
November 17 | 4) 1.0 | | 
| | I | 


During the same period above 74 percent of the professional personnel left to 
go to private industry with local industry accounting for 62 percent of the 
total losses. 

The major reason given for resignation by the professional personnel was 
increased salaries available in private industry. From the best information 
available, the indication is that the average increase received ranged from over 
$1,300 to approximately $2,400. 








Grade Lower Average Upper Maximum 
quartile | quartile 
13 Fant eeaaidice anita cate ah a nae aaaeiiaee | $825 $1, 760 | $2, 695 | $3, 430 
iiilirstisenroearanior a eal abetcsssdheciaen deiesiieieaieadicstcmdesosn ilienaaidinaemasages aan | 1, 220 2, 130 2, 530 | 4, 430 
11 ee OS Sk eee 1,115 2, 320 2, 940 4, 170 
i cnsycnsasnaicare-p. genes cen neggnes tune angienaaiiama means Giantunaial 680 1, 470 2, 240 4, 340 
7 Oe ee eee iene ee cease Ohta aig 490 1, 390 1 86 | 3, 570 





DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN RECRUITING AND EMPLOYING PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL (PRFASD) 


This activity has experienced considerable difficulty in the last 2 years in 
keeping professional and scientific personnel and in recruiting and hiring re- 
placements for those who left. This difficulty is attributed primarily to a lower 
Government salary scale and therefore an unfavorable bargaining position rela- 
tive to private industry. We believe this has resulted in a staff which is less 
well trained and less experienced than is desirable. 

A. Effect on training and experience level of staff: 

1. In the 414 years in which PRFASD has been in existence, we have 
hired 38 professional people, of this group of 38, 20 are now abroad. Nine 
have been abroad for less than 1 year; that is, almost half the staff have 
less than 1 year experience. (See table A.) 

2. In the first 30 months of our existance we employed 27 professional 
personnel, 16 of these or 59 percent had the doctor of philosophy degree. 
In the past 24 months we have hired 11 professionals, 5 or only 45 percent 
with the doctor of philosophy degree. 

3. In the last 24 months we have lost 13 professionals, 9 or 69 percent 
of these had doctor of philosphy degree’s. In this same period we have 
hired 11 professionals, 5 or only 45 percent with the doctor of philosophy 
degree. (During this period however, we have tried to recruit doctor of 
philosophy degrees just as strongly as before.) 
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B. Low Government salary scale, evidence for : 
1. Reasons for employees leaving : 


To accept job with better salary 


ne 9 
Se OI a eretmerenneeennncneins ieieeenieaieiibeesddialoniaisanatamaiediie aes ‘4 
Er aici eth cnt bata eigenen = i ‘ issn cstpniap tia aaa tale 1 
For security reasons..............- sil ate spicy ts lth matplcalet itebeatighcs ts atultbcabes iil 1 
Transferred to Washington at same level___.________-_-___--_--___---- 1 
I ka ta RS rg telin iti cp dabeoisi 4 dec tettiaateaiaeniad, ie 1 
Sr Ns Ce I scene io scocctschce ca eel Debs uh clench tstcnllicldatuiall 1 

TO ieee a wea etal pid bs 8S settee ab bbl sie lan eel as cote a 18 


Exactly 50 percent left to take jobs at higher salaries with private industry 
or Government contractors. (Two took better paying jobs in civil service 
to replace men who went to industry at higher salaries.) 


COMPENSATION PROBLEMS, BY L. R. BECHT, PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 
SUPERINTENDENT, NAVAL AIR STATION, NORTH ISLAND 

The most disturbing area concerning the existing graded salary classifica- 
tions has to do with the professional positions. This latter group primarily 
involves engineers (all types) and scientists; however it may 
accountants, administrators, and similar professional categories. 

Following are specific examples : 

(a) Within the past 6 months we (the naval air station) have lost 4 key 
industrial engineers 1 GS-14 and 3 GS-12’s. We lost 18 professional and 
technical people to local aircraft companies within 1 month: Many of our 
other key production engineering people have been tempted by attractive local 
industry offers—quite a few of them are ‘on the fence” so to speak. All of 
this difficulty can be traced directly to one factor—inadequate civil service 
Salary rates. The disparity between local industry salaries and civil service 
salaries for identical jobs (in many cases the private industry job is less demand- 
ing than our) runs from 25 to 50 percent with the preponderance around the 
latter figure. 

(b) For the past five years I have diligently attempted to recruit industrial 
engineers (GS-9’s, 11’s and 12’s). I believe I have personally interviewed at 
least 50 applicants that have been made available from civil-service registers. 
I have only found 5 that were actually qualified and only 2 of these were just 
mildly interested at civil-service rates. This merely points up to the fact that 
qualified industrial engineers are just not interested in Government service at 
our rates. have talked with quite a few qualified men who would have been 
interested if the pay had been right. I truly believe that if we were anywhere 
near the competitive salary range (I don’t believe we have to exactly match 
it) then we would be able to encourage competent professional men to come into 
Federal civil service. Even city, county and State salaries in the professional 
categories are higher than ours. 

We are suffering both in the area of recruiting and retention. I recognize 
that we cannot expect to compete fully with private industry. No reasonably 
minded federal administrator expects this. However, from my own personal 
experience, there is too much disparity, salarywise, between professional posi- 
tions in private industry and Federal civil service. It is a gross inequity and is 
one of the major deterrents to efficient governmental operations. There is only 
one answer—and that is more equitable professional salary classifications and 
more realistic in-grade salary adjustments. 

Only constructive and early legislative action can help us out of our dilemma. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PERSONNEL DIVISION, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, LOS ANGELES 
REGIONAL OFFICE, REGARDING LABOR MARKET RECRUITMENT AND COMPENSATION 


I. LABOR MARKET 


Insofar as this regional office is concerned, the labor market for most of the 
positions for which we recruit is practically nil. This belief is upheld by statis- 
tics which indicate that employment in southern California is at an all-time high 
and unemployment is at an all-time low. This office, as well as other Federal 
installations, is in direct competition with private industry which matches and, 
in most Cases, exceeds every benefit that the Federal service can offer. Thus, 
in a labor market which is exceedingly tight, the Federal service is, in effect, be- 
ing decisively outbid in competition for whatever manpower there is available. 
This subject is further explained in the ensuing paragraphs. 


II. RECRUITMENT 


In the past several years, the number of positions, filled at this station have 
never exceeded the number of positions vacant during any one month. This 
tremendous turnover, which is approximately 40 percent, is based primarily on 
three major factors: benefits other than compensation; compensation itself; and 
caliber of newly hired employees. In the first instance, that of various benefits 
other than compensation, most applicants are either too young or too old to ap- 
preciate such benefits as retirement and insurance. Most private industries in 
this area can match or better the civil services retirement program, employees’ 
insurance, annual and sick leave, etc., and, in addition, offer such items as free 
lunches, free health and accident insurance, bonuses, etc. 

The second reason (compensation) is discussed in the next paragraph. The 
third reason is based on the caliber of people that we hire. Many of these have 
long arrest records, many forced separations from previous positions, do not 
have proper moral characteristics, are generally job-hoppers, moving from posi- 
tion to position after several months on each, and similar reasons. Obviously, 
many of these people are forced to resign, or are separated from this installation 
based on their previous record, or their performance during their tenure at this 
station. Generally speaking, it must be said that the caliber of the individual 
generally employed is barely acceptable to operating officials. Certain categories 
of positions are almost impossible to fill with capable employees or those having 
potential. Some of these positions include appraisers, laboratory, and X-ray 
technicians, pharmacists, and various clerical positions. 

renerally speaking, it might be said that this Federal agency is in the same 
position as every other Federal agency in this area, in that the primary recruit- 
ment problem is keeping positions occupied even though the caliber of these new 
employees are somewhat less than acceptable. 


III, COMPENSATION 


The pay rates for practically every type of position in the Los Angeles area for 
Government workers is below that paid for private industry. This includes every 
type of technical, administrative, or professional position. The provision for re- 
cruiting in certain categories at above the minimum step is somewhat helpful, 
but is certainly not the answer to meeting competitive salaries in this area. It is 
believed that the only answer to these salary problems lies in geographical wage 
boards for all positions. This would allow salaries in areas which have higher 
cost of living indices to be raised, while those that have lower rates to remain 
constant or diminished, accordingly. It is not believed that an across-the-board 
basic salary increase is the ultimate answer to recruitment problems. These 
types of general salary increases are affected so belatedly, that they do not allow 
Federal employee salary standards to even approach salaries paid by private in- 
dustry in comparable positions. 





PROPOSED Pay PLAN FOR THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, BY T. R. Newsom, INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS ASSISTANT, UNITED STATES NAVAL REPAIR FACILITY, SAN DIEGO 


DISCUSSION 
The salary of the Federal employee is falling progressively behind the salary of 


his counterpart in private industry. Most Federal white-colar employees 
receive smaller salaries than are paid for comparable work in private industry. 
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Currently this is particularly true for the Federal engineer, scientist, and ad- 
ministrator. The salaries of these groups range from 10 percent to 30 percent 
below salaries paid for comparable work in private industry. If the Federal 
Government is to recruit and retain efficient people, it is essential that immediate 
remedial action be taken to completely revamp the pay system for Federal 
employees. 

BASIC PROPOSAL 


To insure that Federal employees are paid wages comparable to private in- 
dustry the following recommendation should be put into effect: Establish a pay 
system which would insure that white collar employees were paid rates com- 
parable to those paid by private industry. There are two approaches to the 
solution of this problem: 

(a) The Federal Government could pay salaries for its white-collar em- 
ployees which are equal to the national average of private industry salaries. 
This would mean that the Government would pay the same salary for each 
grade throughout the Nation, or 

(vb) The Federal Government could pay salaries for its white-collar em- 
ployees which are equal to the locality average of private industry salaries. 
This would mean that the Government would pay a different salary for each 
grade in each wage area throughout the Nation. 

Each of these two approaches are discussed below : 


(1) GOVERNMENT WHITE-COLLAR RATES (2) GOVERNMENT WHITE-COLLAR RATES 
BASED ON PRIVATE INDUSTRY NATIONAL BASED ON PRIVATE INDUSTRY LOCALITY 
AVERAGE RATES AVERAGE RATES 
Some authorities feel that there is a The most equitable wage system 

trend toward equalization of adminis- would be that which provided that the 

trative salaries throughout the Nation. Government pay its white-collar em- 

There are administrative and morale ployees rates equal to the private in- 

advantages in paying the same salary dustry locality average rates. 

for the same grade throughout the 

country. Admittedly, paying the same 

dollar salary for the same job in all 

sections of the country is not truly 

equitable. Differences in locality rates 

(and cost of living) in different areas 

results in differences in the purchasing 

power of the dollar wage received. 

The real wage (i. e., the amount of 

goods and services which can be pur- 

chased with the dollar in the locality) 

should be the only consideration. How- 

ever, many people attach more impor- 

tance to the dollar wage. It is prob- 

able that nationwide support for white- 

collar rates based on private industry 

national average rates could be ob- 

tained. Nationwide support for white- 

collar rates based on private industry 

locality rates would be more difficult to 

obtain. The Government administra- 

tive worker would materially improve 

his wage position if the Government 

should pay him rates based on private 

industry national average rates, rather 

than on the present inadequate GS 

Salary scales. 


Here is how it could be accomplished : Here is now it could be accomplished : 

(a) Establish 10 major wage survey (a) Establish local wage survey 
areas. The areas selected would have areas. Generally a wage survey area 
to be representative of the entire Na- is a commuting area—that area sur- 
tion. Ten such national areas are now rounding Government installations 
used to assist in the determination of in which employees normally com- 
wages for blue collar employees of the mute to work. Local wage survey areas 
Navy Department. are already well defined for blue collar 
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(1) GOVERNMENT WHITE-COLLAR RATES 
BASED ON PRIVATE INDUSTRY NATIONAL 
AVERAGE RATES—continued 


(b) Select 3 or 4 typical positions in 
each grade—positions which are found 
throughout Government and _ which 
could be easily matched with positions 
in private industry. For convenience 
we will call such positions, benchmark 
positions. 

(c) The next step is to conduct the 
wage survey. Wage data collectors 
would visit private firms in each of the 
10 major wage survey areas. Upon ar- 
rival in the private firm the data collec- 
tors would first match the private firm’s 
jobs against the Government’s bench- 
mark positions to be sure that they 
were comparable. Then the entrance 
rates for comparable private industry 
jobs would be collected. Also data 
would be collected on the range of pay 
for each job surveyed. Fringe benefit 
information would also be obtained at 
this time. 

(d) After all wage data from pri- 
vate firms had been collected it would 
be assembled and analyzed. From an 
analysis of the data the following would 
be determined : 

(1) The weighted average entrance 
rate for the benchmark positions in 
each grade level. 

(2) The weighted average range of 
pay within each grade for the bench- 
mark positions. 

Inasmuch as all positions in each 
grade level have been classified to that 
grade level because they are substan- 
tially equal in difficulty, the rates of 
pay for the benchmark positions would 
be applied to all positions within the 
grade, throughout the Nation. 

(e) The floor rate principle could be 
applied to the final wage results. It 
could be determined administratively 
that regardless of rates found in pri- 
vate industry, no Government rate 
would he less than a prescribed mini- 
mum. This would prevent any em- 
ployee losing money unon the initial 
establishment of the system. 


Fither of the two systems described 


(2) GOVERNMENT WHITE-COLLAR RATES 
BASED ON PRIVATE INDUSTRY LOCALITY 
AVERAGE RATES—Ccontinued 

employee wage surveys. Study would 
have to be given to the problem of con- 
solidation areas now used by all agen- 
cies into single areas which would be 
used by all agencies for wage surveys 
for both blue and white collar em- 
ployees. 

(b) Select 3 or 4 typical positions in 
each grade—positions which are found 
throughout Government and which 
eould be easily matched with positions 
in private industry. For convenience 
we will call such positions benchmark 
positions. 

(c) The next step is to conduct the 
wage survey. Wage data collectors 
would visit private firms in the wage 
survey area. Upon arrival in the 
private firm the data collectors would 
first match the private firm’s jobs 
against the Government’s benchmark 
positions to be sure that they were com- 
parable. Then the entrance rates for 
comparable private industry jobs would 
be collected. Also data would be col- 
lected on the range of pay for each job 
surveyed. Fringe benefit information 
would also be obtained at this time. 


(ad) After all wage data from private 
firms had been collected it would be 
assembled and analyzed. From an 
analysis of the data the following 
would be determined : 

(1) The weighted average entrance 
rate for the benchmark positions in 
each grade level. 

(2) The weighted average range of 
pay within each grade for the bench- 
mark positions. 

Inasmuch as all positions in each 
grade level have been classified to that 
grade level because they are substan- 
tially equal in difficulty, the rates of 
pay for the benchmark positions would 
be applied to all positions within the 
grade. 

(e) The floor rate principle could be 
applied to the final wage results. It 
could be determined administratively 
that regardless of rates found in pri- 
vate industry, no Government rete 
would be less than a prescribed mini- 
mum. This would prevent any em- 
plovee losing money unon the initial 
establishment of the system. 


above would insure thet the weichted 


average nrivate industry salary would be naid for most positions in a particular 


grade. 


However. beesuse the pav of positions in private industry is not hased 


solely on relative difficultv of duties and resnonsibilitv. but is also hesed on 
other factors such as sunnlv and deman4, or labor union pressures, some con- 


sideration must be given to these latter factors if we are to have a pay system 
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which will result in paying all Government employees approximately the salary 
paid by private industry. To resolve the dilemma of special rates for a few 
positions within a grade whose rates have been based by private industry on such 
factors as supply and demand or union pressures, the following special system 
is proposed: At the time of each annual survey, either management or employee 
groups could recommend that any position at any grade level be surveyed, in addi- 
tion to the benchmark positions. If it were found that the average rate paid by 
private industry in the locality or nationally exceeded the average rate paid for 
all other positions in the grade by more than 3 pay steps within the grade, that 
pay step within the grade which equaled the actual rate would then be applied 
to that specific occupation at that grade level for that wage year. The some- 
what arbitrary use of “more than 3 steps within the grade” is chosen purposely, 
since the average good wage suryey probably will give results which are accurate 
only to plus or minus 5 per cent of the actual conditions. It is felt that the rates 
for a particular occupation should exceed the average rates for all other occupa- 
tions in the grade by more than 5 percent to be recognized. Using the formula 
of 3 pay steps within the grade would require that a particular occupation be 
approximately 7 percent or more above the average rates for all other occupa- 
tions of the grade level before the additional pay was assigned. 

Once entrance rates and the span of pay have been established for each grade 
as indicated above, it is probable that a survey of entrance rates at grade 5 only 
would be required for the next 3 years. To be specific, if a partial survey of 
grade 5 benchmark positions demonstrated that they had increased 3 percent 
since the last survey, the salary rates for all grades could be raised 3 percent 
for that wage year. Such a technique would make it possible to conduct a mean- 
ingful wage survey with little cost. Every 4 years a complete survey of all 
benchmark positions would be conducted to see if significant changes had occurred 
in the weighted average entrance rates for all grades or the weighted average. 


SUMMARY 


It is believed that the application of the above recommendation would result 
in the Government being able to pay private industry rates for its white collar 
employees for the first time in history. If the Federal Government is to recruit 
and retain efficient employees, remedial action along the general lines of these 
recommendations must be taken. 

Mr. Gurser. Would you clear that up for me and put it in a differ- 
ent, language. You mean applying the wage board principle to the 
GS classification ? 

Mr. Pautrer. Yes. 

Mr. Gupser. It is about time. 

Mr. Hii. Absolutely, it is the only ultimate answer to the problem. 

Mr Cerpernerc. Your employees are represented in the main, are 

they, by various organizations and belong to various labor groups, and 
so forth? 

Mr. Pavutter. The blue collar are quite highly organized. The white 
collar are not so highly organized, especially not the administrative at 
the higher grade levels. 

Mr. Crenerserc. Now, the blue collar, as I recall it, are opposed to 
the idea of prevailing wages? 

Mr. Pavtier. No, the blue collar prefer it. It provides better flexi- 
bility. The same principle should be adapted to the white collar. A 
few white collar groups at the lower levels may be apprehensive. There 
should be a pay-saving provision for incumbents. There should, how- 
ever, be a minimum below which the Government should not go. 

Mr. Dowpy. Do you know that is local? Generally over the United 
States the classified employees, I understand postal, are strongly op- 
posed to anv such ideas as well as their employee group organizations 
are opposed to it. 

Mr. Gurser. Could you revise that and say that their leadership is 
opposed to it? 
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Mr. Dowpvy. We sometimes wonder if they are. But we have to talk 
for them. And another question, I wonder if a great deal of this 
trouble of recruitment by industry from Government employees is not 
due to these cost-plus contracts they get. They don’t care how much 
the cost because they just make over that. The more they pay in 
salaries and such, the more profit they make, and I wonder if it is the 
cause of a lot of the trouble. 

Mr. Pavrier. As long as that present method of contractual prob- 
lem exists, the Government will continue to have that trouble, and 
you can’t just ignore it—it needs some recognition. 

Mr. Downy. The point I was making there, whatever you do they 
are going to bid $1,500 or $2,000 more for if you double your salary 
they are still going to pay more. This is the point because the labor 
market is so short they are going to win, whatever they. do. 

Mr. Creperserc. They may decentralize too much from Washington 
and centralize too much for California. You had a recap of salaries 
and also extended your study to fringe benefits? Is it very substantial 
in the retirement system? I just wonder if it is tied in with the com- 
ments you made; they are not comparable for outside. 

Mr. Pauttuer. I haven’t madea study of it. 

Mr. Creperserc. When was it where you found the greater turnover 
of personnel, the first 2 years, the first year / 

Mr. Newcoms. Depends on the type. In the trainee in the scientific 
field—as I have a laboratory representing one of the largest naval test 
stations I have civil engineers. It is after we train them for the first 
couple of years and raise them to grade 8 and sometimes to grade 9 we 
begin to miss them; and employees of the administrative—supply sup- 
ervisors, administrative assistants, personnel assistants, 19, and 11 in 
that area—boom, they go right in, from nondefense industry as well. 

Mr. Gupser. May I repeat the question that I asked the first 
speaker? Do you find that you have less recruitment difficulties and 
less of a turnover with your blue-collar wage-board employees than 
you do with GS employees? 

Mr. Pautier. Well, we haven’t gone into comprehensive research on 
that. This may not be typical. Just before I left San Diego I called 
the naval air station and they’ve got about 6,000 out of a total of 8,000 
who are blue-collar workers—and asked them how the figures looked 
for October, and they indicated that the turnover for that particular 
month was about 4 times as high for the white collar as for the blue 
collar. I am not sure if that is typical, because we know that blue- 
collar employees are more mobile and move around quite a bit more 
than white-collar people. 

Mr. Gurser. This is particularly true with the scientific and tech- 
nical personnel, and as I see it there are two ways of approaching it. 
One of them is an attempt, and it is still in the formative stage by 
Congressman Moss and myself, to set up a separate classification for 
technical personnel, still keeping them in GS rating but offering them 
a more attractive entrance salary; and the other one, which I per- 
sonally favor, is the one that I introduced. without anyone else as co- 
sponsor a few years back, or about a year or so ago, which actually 
transfers these over into the wage-board principle as you have recom- 
mended. Am I to deduce from you that, limiting your answer to scien- 
tific and technical persons, that that is the better solution in your esti- 
mate? Do you have any objection, or violent objection, to the other 
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approach ? Do you think it would be an improvement over the present 
system ¢ 

Mr. Pavurier. My opinion, sir, would be that the first one that you 
mentioned, pulling them out and setting up a different schedule for 
them, would not be the ultimate solution because again it is a fixed 
statutory pay schedule and a very inflexible deal. It’s merely taking 
a squeaking wheel and setting it to one side. Administrative per- 
sonnel who are not scientific also constitute a serious problem. In 
answer to the second point, put them om some kind of a prevailing 
system but adjust to conditions. 

Mr. Gusser. Two more quick questions, then I am going to stop. 
Isn't it true in the case of scientific and technical people that what 

recruitment you do have usually comes from the lower level in the 
seatlaaniaa classes of the universities? Almost every time, never the 
upper level ? 

Mr. Newcomp. This is not entirely true. We have proved that, at 
least at my station, we can be successful and get them in the upper 
half and upper third of the class. But to do this you have to use an 
approach as I outlined here, which is very aggressive and which can 
permit on-the-spot dealing with students ‘when we are in competition 
with Westinghouse and Bell and some of the big organizations. There 
are more firms contacting the students than there are students avail- 
able. And by making on-the-spot commitments you can be competi- 
tive with industry in terms of mechanics at least, if not pay wise. 

Mr. Gepser. This isa quickie. Is it possible that some of this testi- 
mony that you have presented could be reduced to writing? 

(Nore.—It was indicated here that written reports were to be given 
the Congressmen and that further information could be mailed.) 

Mr. Dowpy. We are crowded fortime. There are several more, and 
we have another meeting set up at 4 p. m. so we are not going to be able 
to spend as much time. 

Mr. Blansfield, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT ON TRAINING BY MICHAEL G. BLANSFIELD, NORTON 
AIR FORCE BASE, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF., AS A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICERS OF THE SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA AREA 


1, WHY TRAIN? 


Mr. Biansrie_p. The increasing complexity of the technological 
problems faced by many of our local Federal agencies coupled with 
a tight labor market have combined to focus management’s attention 
on the need for training as the prime method of dev eloping employees 

capable of meeting current and future work demands. In many cases, 
Federal agencies perform specialized functions which have no exact 
industrial counter part and these skills must be developed internally 
by training. As skill demands rise the need for more effective m: n- 
agers becomes more evident and these too must be “home grown. 
Industrial executives who understand Federal agency problems are 

scarce and the Federay pay scales are not attractive at this level. The 
result is that the large Federal installations, managing many millions 
of dollars worth of our national resources, must develop their own 
top managers and do it in a manner that will make for maximum 
competency at these levels. 
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2. METHODS OF SKILL TRAINING 


Those Federal agencies that have need for manual, technical, scien- 
tific or professional skills are utilizing a number of training methods. 
Among those currently used are: . 

(a) On-the-job training: Thousand of employees in Department of 
Defense installations, post offices, Veterans Administration hospitals, 
and the like, receive planned training from their supervisors while 
doing their job. This economical method of training is used as widely 
as possible. 

(6) Off-the-job training: Many subjects do not lend themselves to 
on-the-job training but can be h: indled more effec tively in a classroom. 
In the skilled trades most lar ge installations conduct continuing classes 
in the more important tec hnical subjects. 

(c) Other Federal agencies or installations: There is a surprising 
amount of exchange training done by agencies and installations within 
agencies for each other. It is standard policy to use these facilities 
prior to utilizing nongovernmental sources. 

(7) Local schools: Federal agencies make extensive use of local 
public-school facilities in their communities. These involve employees 
taking courses primarily on their own time. As an example, at Nor- 
ton Air Force Base we have over 500 employees currently enrolled in 
this type of off-duty self-development. 

(e) Factories and specialized courses: Department of Defense activ- 
ities make frequent use of tuition-free or low-cost training at con- 
tractor facilities, and special schools. This type of training is usually 
on new equipment with which the purchasing agency has had no prior 
experience. 

(f) Apprentice training programs: Both Air Force and the Navy 
installations have vigorous 4-year apprentice programs. Norton Air 
Force Base, for ex: mple, currently has 126 apprentices. These young 
men are learning an aircraft trade and also are working toward an 
A. A. degree at San Bernardino Valley College. ‘They are the shop 
foremen of tomorrow. 


3. THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA INTERN PROGRAM 


The 12th Civil Service Region has been a leader in organizing a 
governmentwide intern program for high-potential young college 
graduates in the southern California area. The program includes 
rotation among various agencies as well as seminars featuring to 
speakers on key managerial topics. Within this general teaiework 
a number of agencies operate their own programs for developing 
capable administrators. During 1955 this program was attended by 
46 Federal employees representing 7 agencies and 29 activities. The 
facilities of three major colleges were utilized. 


4. COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


In this area the Navy has pioneered in proposing programs whereby 
select young engineering and science students can be entered on the 
agency pay roll followi ing completion of high school. They will spend 
part of each subsequent year (summer employment) working for the 
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agency, progressing salarywise each ye (GS-2 to GS-4). They 
would receive half salar y during the academic year for nonwork time. 
After their graduation the ‘nnbellabions has available a well-trained 


engineer or scientist who can step into productive work without delay 
at the GS-5 level. 


5. MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


The problem of raising the skill level of lower and middle manage- 
ment has not gone unattended in Federal agencies. The Air Force 
has been pioneering in this area with a standardized basic manage- 
ment course for all new supervisors since 1948. In 1955, the Air Force 
introduced a new 50-hour management course for supervisors which 
has been adopted by a large number of other Federal agencies as well 
as some foreign governments, In this area the Post Office Depart- 
ment has recently contracted with several of our junior colleges to 
establish a standardized management course for their supervisory 
postal employees. 

6. EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Industry and br IsiNess have been placing increasing e mp! 1asis on the 


professional grow! 1 of thei ir exec itives. The F edera ul avenc ies in 
southern ( California have been very active in this area, and in some 
cases are leading local industry. Thanks to congressional support it 


has been possible for the first time to send nieaieee of our key execu- 


tives to special executive development eoarans at leading universi- 
ties. Rotation between field installations and headquarters in Wash- 
ington has been used. Some installations, such as the naval ord lance 
test station at China Lake, have pioneered in conducting top-level pro- 
grams at the installation during and after duty hours. Wosben Air 
Force Base has worked with the University of California at Los An- 
geles for the purpose of establishing a specially tailored executive 
development program at Riverside, Calif., which eliminated travel 
and per diem costs without sacrificing program quality. 


7. THE BASIS FOR TRAINING 


All training is based upon carefully predetermined needs surveys of 
production problems, efficiency reports, tests, appraisal panels, and 
the like are used to point up these needs. Following each training 
course every effort is made to calculate the dollar return of the training 
for the purpose of deciding upon the value of the time and money 
invested. 


8. BYPRODUCTS OF TRAINING 


Other than the direct products of increased skills, knowledges, or 
bettered attitudes, several training byproducts have emerged, namely: 

(a) Increased employee job satisfaction. 

(6) Increased success in recruiting top-level people due to the train- 
ing opportunities offered. 

(c) Retention of highly skilled people who might otherwise have 
been lost to industry. 

(d) More competent management of Federal resources. 
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9. RECOMMENDATIONS 

































The prime training problem facing Federal agencies in our area 
today is the lack of lenletion clearly authori izing, on a long-term basis 
the expenditure of funds, partic ularly for training in nongovern- 
mental facilities. The Civil Service Commission has proposed a pack- 
age bill which would authorize the President to delegate authority for 
training to the agencies. We feel this is a must if we are to have the 
integrated, long-range, effective program in this area that economy 
dictates is a must. 

(Mr. Blanstield presented the following :) 


Developing managers and executives: Southern California intern program, 
cooperative training programs, management training, executive development. 
WHY TRAIN? 
Incredibly complex weapons and systems: Univac, jet bombers, guided missiles, 
atomic vessels. 
Nonindustrial skill requirements: Merit-system recruitment, minting money, 
cryptoanalysis, missile logistical support planners. 
Huge managerial responsibility: California, 230,000 Federal employees; Air 
Force buys 1 million items each year; Air Materiel Command assets in 1955, 
$35 billion. 
METHODS OF SKILL TRAINING 


On-the-job: Supervisor’s do this. 

Off-the-job : Classroom. 

Other agencies or installations: Local schools: High schools, trade schools, 
junior colleges, colleges, universities; factories, contractors ; specialized courses ; 
apprentice training programs, 

Mr. Downy. Thank you, My. Blansfield. The next is Norman Hill, 
I believe. 


STATEMENT OF INTERNAL PLACEMENT AND PLACEMENT OF 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED BY NORMAN HILL, NAVAL CON- 
STRUCTION BATTALION CENTER, PORT HUENEME, CALIF., AS A 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICERS OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA AREA 


Mr. Hitz. The subject of in-service placement and utilization of 
civilian employees including the placement of the physically handi- 
capped, is one of vital importanc e to personnel officers of Federal agen- 
cies. It isalsoa matter which does not lend itself too readily to control 
by legislation, however, there are certain areas within this overall facet 
of civilian personnel administration in which legislation can and 
should provide a basic framework and expression of intent as to what 
should constitute the precepts of local application of policy. 
In discussing this matter before the committee, it is my intent to set 
forth herein certain key points in connection w ith in-servic e placement 
and utilization of civilian employees. This discussion will center 
around the following subtopics which are essential to any approach on 
the subject. The topics are as follows: Job analysis, evaluation of 
employee potential through appraisal or testing, promotion program, 
tailoring job to specific talents, hiring and internal placement of older 
people, placement and retention of the physically handicapped. 
The following discussion will be in the chronological order of the 
breakdown indicated above. 
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JOB ANALYSIS 


The subject of job analysis as related to placement and utilization 
of civilian personnel as one of prime importance. Responsibilities 
for job analysis are vested in the Civil Service Commission by the 
Classification Act and the Commission has in turn delegated to the 
agencies authority to effect position classification actions in accordance 
with standards issued by the Commission. It is in this area of classi- 
fication standards that most personnel officers express difficulty. Al- 
though progress has been made in the issuance of realistic classifica- 
tion standards in the light of today’s business practices, there is still 
a great deal to be done because of the rapid growth and complexity 
of Federal business. The complexity is not attributable alone to pro- 
lific scientific research and technical programs, but is equally existent 
in determining type positions. F fection, an extensive problem is the 

variance between classification standards and qualification standards 

and it is considered that a closer coordination between these two 
aspects of standards would assist Federal agencies in better placement 
through alining classification standards of individuals more com- 
mensurately with classification standards with the jobs to be per- 
formed. 

Many committees appointed by the Senate and by the House to 
study Federal personnel practices have recommended establishment 
of standards on the dual concept basis 1. e. classification and qualifica 
tion standards to be a single standard with a realistic approach ts 
both. Personnel officers today are responsible, in connection with 
job analysis, for determining that the duties and responsibilities of 
positions are clearly described and properly allocated within the 
framework of the classification standards published by the Civil 
Service Commission and for this reason they attain considerable ex- 
perience in analysis of specific job areas which should prove useful 
to the Commission in the revision of existing standards or the prepa- 

ration of new standards by adopting the on-the-job experience analy- 
sis to theoretical standards thereby deriving a twofold benefit. First, 
a real evaluation of existing standards in the light of practical as 
well as theoretical practices expediting the issuance of new standards 
to meet the complex business systems being adopted such as electronic 
digital processing system, accounting practices and methods, etc. 


EVALUATION OF EMPLOYFE POTENTIAL THROUGH APPRAISAL OR TESTING 


The present Performance Rating Act requires that Federal agen- 
cies establish a formal employee-evaluation program through an an- 
nual evaluation of the employee’s work performance. Most : agencies 
have also adapted within the framework of the act, their own informal 
appraisal program . In evaluating employee potential through ap- 
praisal for better placement and utilization, a difficult situation exists 
based on realistic evaluation of the employee. Under the present 
system, as used in Navy, there are only three factor ratings; i. e., out- 
standing, satisfactory, or unsatisfactory. The factor of “satisfactory 
runs the gamut of classifications from just barely getting by to and 
including | excellent and unless one really has an adequate appraisal 
program in operation which provides sufficient background data, a 
review of the factor ratings assessed annually does not ; give personnel 
technicians too much to go on. Additionally, present performance- 
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evaluation system places little if any emphasis on those intangible 
factors which are a great value in determining employee potential 
for placement and utilization. These factors are concerned with 
personality traits, subject interests, etc., all of which go to make up 
a sound appraisal of an employee. It is believed that a more scien- 
tific employee appraisal or performance-rating program could be 
achieved by utilizing not only day to day work performance, but also 
these intangibles in determining whether or not an employee is a 
job failure or has potential for advancement. 

In connection with employee appraisal and inservice placement and 
utilization, we must not overlook the fact that under the present per- 
formance rating plans now in effect, a substantial waste of manpower 
in the Government today can be attributed to the failure of super- 

visors to recognize and correct employees with weak job performances. 
There is no way of measuring a cost to the Government in this area, 
but it is considered significant that one of the topics in many meet- 
ings of personnel officers is usu: ly concerned with this aspect of em- 
ploy ee utilization. Bringing to the attention of supervisors the weak 
per formance of employees and getting these same supervisors to do 
something about it is a major area within which personnel manage- 
ment is gr reatly concerned. Supervisory training, in accepting this re- 
sponsibility y, Is one of the tools to be used in ‘meeting the problem. 
There has been experience which proves also in many “instances, that 
the combination of duties incorporated in positions is a contributing 
factor to job failure and this in turn if we had dual standards, i. e., 
coordinating classification and qualification, we could then apply 
these standards by fitting people to the job, but too many times classi- 
fication and qualification are not closely enough allied in examination 
requirements. 
PROMOTION PROGRAM 


Probably one of the most controversial policy matters in the Fed- 
eral Government today is the subject “What constitutes good policy 
on promotion?” We all agree that a promotion policy is necessary, 
at it contributes immeasurably to productivity and employee morale, 

hut there is considerable lack of agreement on the method of opera- 

tion. A promotion policy to be operative and meaningful should seek 
4 objectives: (1) Selection of the best qualified persons available to 
fill vacancies; (2) opportunity for progressive development of em- 
ployees; (3) a higher level of employee performance and satisfaction ; 
(4) the retention of capable employees. 

To be effective within these 4 subject-matter areas, a promotion 
policy must be stated. Insuring that employees are notified of 
vacancies or otherwise provided consideration. It must be acceptable 
to the employee, and employee and management groups should be 
given an opportunity to participate in the development of the policy. 
It should also be an effective machine tool which permits selection 
of the best qualified personnel available, not merely the best qualified 
person at the local activity wherein the vacancy exists. Additionally, 
it must be designed to meet the needs of the activity and must be 
applied consistently and be available to all concerned so there is no 
misunderstanding as to what the policy is, how it works, why someone 
outside the activity was selected, and who was selected. Further, per- 
sonnel officials will insist that it is perfectly proper to make differences 
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between blue-collar, white-collar, and professional lines of advance- 
ment since these differences are inherent in industry. 

It would appear that scientific research made in this area of pro- 
motion program could result in recommendations which would be to 
the best interests of management and employees by providing data 
based on industrywide employee-opinion surveys, personnel-manage- 
ment surveys, and similar sources of information. It is recognized 
that employee groups are competing for a legislative approach to pro- 
motion programs. This approach is not considered to be the answer 
since these groups normally are motivated by pressure groups from 
within which have a selfish desire in such matters. For example, 
undoubtedly great insistence will be placed by these groups on the 
factor of seniority alone. If legislation is enacted which establishes 
a rigid credo of what shall constitute a policy, then a loss of flexibility 
could result and this element is an essential part of promotion and 
other management personnel policies. In this area of promotion 
programs employee development through on-the-job training provides 
an excellent area to be part of such a program. Also, certain inservice 
testing practices can provide a potential promotion area, however, 
here again too often the people with the ability to pass tests do not 
possess the other traits necessary to satisfactorily perform the job for 
which they are being tested. There can be a very wide gulf between 
knowledge and the application of such knowledge and again some 
flexibility must exist in any system which attempts to evaluate poten- 
tial. Further, in connection with our older people in Government, 
if test passing becomes a final requirement of the program, we must 
recognize that the test-passing facility lessens as one gets further 
removed from scholastic days and if this facility is lost, it is often 
compensated for by experience and job knowledge gained over the 
years. 

It is considered that the Congress in approaching any legislation 
concerning promotional programs could provide a very real service to 
Federal personnel administrators by appointing a subcommittee to 
gather and evaluate all data possible from industrial practices, from 
universities, and similar sources concerning employee attitude and 
opinion in connection with such programs and decision could then be 
made to determine the possibility of legislaton of such a program and 
whether or not it is warranted or if legislation should merely direct 
the Civil Service Commission to insure through its inspection services 
and other methods that agencies establish formal programs by joint 
employee-management. 


TAILORING JOB TO SPECIFIC TALENTS 


This area of in-service placement and utilization covers a wide field. 
On one hand it may be necessary to tailor jobs to talent because of a 
shortage of skilled technical and professional personnel which requires 
utilizing subeligibles and therefore requires assigning of job aspects 
of professional engineering duties to subprofessional personnel. An- 
other area of tailoring this job talent is in meeting the needs of per- 
sons with physical handicaps and yet another area is in the employ- 
ment of older people. Here again we find direct relationship to the 
job analysis. We find as we progress from day to day that our compe- 
tition from industry is provided from a monetary standpoint as well 
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as a shortage category standpoint, that we are forced more and more 
to dilute our jobs which require high skills and talents in order to 
enable us to utilize persons not fully qualified. In many instances 
this requires employment of additional persons in order to keep jobs 
which could be done with fewer persons possessing all of the skills. 
It is considered that in order to at least attempt to alleviate this situa- 
tion, we must place more emphasis on the education and training of 
potential employees in the areas of engineering and similar skills. 
Additionally we must provide all of our employees with greater train- 
ing opportunities, in order to expand their own skills. We must also, 
through public relations, use school systems and reach the educators 
with the needs of the Federal Government to attempt to have them 
provide curricula for their students which will give these potential 
Federal employees the necessary skills to perform the work satis- 
factorily. In the meantime, in order to get the job done until more 
liberal benefits are either enacted through legislation or provided 
in some other manner which will enable greater expansion of training, 
we will be required to operate in a patchwork manner. The Civil 
Service Commission has taken certain steps which enable us to more 
fully operate at lower skills level such as the utilization of engineering 
technicians when fully qualified technicians are not available; how- 
ever, the same principles should also be applied to many other short- 
age needs operations, such as typists, stenographers, nurses and similar 
positions which, under present standards, have rather rigid require- 
ments and which make operations difficult. 


HIRING AND INTERNAL PLACEMENT OF OLDER PEOPLE 


The hiring of older people poses problems mainly in two areas, i. e., 
trainee jobs and blue collar jobs many of which requires full per- 
formance in all physical fields. Recent legislation which eliminated 
these maximum age requirements for practically all Federal jobs 
posed a special problem to Federal personnel administrators in those 

agencies having apprentice or trainee programs. Briefly, some of the 
aspects of these problems are that older employees having years of 
experience do not possess the same ability or interest for trainee work 
which must, by the very nature of the program, be in the aspects of 
the job to be done. For example. in connection with the Federal 
service entrance examination program which was established to attract 
to Government young college graduates in trainee type positions in 
which they would be given training by actual on-the-job performance 
in many fields with the ultimate coal of providing an administrator 
and executive nucleus within the Government. The elimination of the 
age limitation on this examination as a result of legislation has created 
instances wherein the Civil Service Commission has h: id to find 
eligible and to certify to personnel administrators for training pro- 
grams of promotion, administrative and other training programs 
trainees who were 60 years of age or older merely because these people 
had the college equivalent required by the examination and could pass 
the written test. It is cer tainly obvious a problem is posed to personnel 
officers when he receives this certificate and must attempt to staff a 
trainee program with people in this age bracket. It is inherent to such 
training programs that one of the most valuable aspects for the train- 
ing of potentials i is looking forward to a long period of service in the 
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Federal Government and this cannot be true when we are faced with 
this problem of hiring these older people in trainee jobs. It is also 
natural that many of the trainee positions require more physical 
activity than may be desirable for the welfare of these older employees. 
The same conditions apply in connection with filling our blue collar 
jobs wherein for example, a person is certified as a journeyman 
plumber and due to advanced age does not possess the physical agility 
to adequately perform the job. What then are we faced with? The 
separation of these persons during their trial period for physical 
reasons or for administrative reasons bec: ause they cannot adapt them- 
selves to these programs? It is believed that this was not the intent 
of the Congress in removing maximum age limitations that in so doing 
it would be an impediment to the Federal personnel program and 
could further be a given source of embarrassment to Federal agencies 
when these persons are released for nonability of performance and 
write letters to Members of Congress and others. 

There is no doubt that with the increasing longevity of our popula- 
tion that a more objective program could and should be devised for 
the proper utilization of older workers; however, such program must 
be based on two points, namely, realistic from the standpoint of 
efficiency and humane from the standpoint of physical conditions of 
the employee. It is considered that some thought should be given 
to a reevaluation of this age limitation and that the Civil Service 
Commission, in connection with nationwide examinations or regional 
examinations, should be given the authority to impose a realistic limit; 
however, limits in the examination announcements should be listed, 
and that in connection with examinations announced by the agencies 
themselves; further, in manual trades type jobs, the agencies should 
also have the same authority concerning age limits. A requirement 
could be placed that in determining these age limitations that it is 
ameqrntery. necessary in those positions where physical limitations or 
the lack of trainee conditions permit, oe there should be no age limit 
in order to prevent any blanket denial of employment of age groups. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


In connection with the employment of the physically handicapped, 
it is considered that the Executive order enabling such employment 
and the program of the Civil Service Commission concerning such 
employment provides adequate basis for any personnel officer to thor- 
oughly enter into a comprehensive program of the physically handi- 
capped. The physically handicapped provide an excellent manpower 
sources pool not only in times of mobilization but in these times of 
specialization and of shortages in special categories. In approaching 
this program the Federal personnel officer has only to consider the 
handicapped in the light of his ability to perform the job for which 
he is applying and to. disregard any disabilities or handic ‘aps which 
have no bearing on the job. It is my opinion that those of us who have 
special operating policies in this area actually make a continuous 
effort to match remaining functions and capabilities of handicapped 
applicants with the essential physical demands or requirements of 
the position. This has been made possible through determining the 
duties of specific positions, the environmental factor involved, and 
physical acts or execution necessary to perform the duties effectively. 
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However, one problem does exist with reference to continuous em- 
ployment of the physically handicapped. We like to think that we 
have a firm operating policy not to take any action that may result in 
an employee with a ‘handic ap being separated from the job without 
first thoroughly and conse ientiously investigating all possibilities of 
his being retained in the services through reassignment in some posi- 
tion in which he can still render useful and efficient service. This is 
where we encounter our difficulty. 

The present regulations concerning retention of ee. during 
a reduction in force does not permit a viewpoint of retaining the 
physically handicapped. The Veterans Preference Act states that no 
veteran shall suffer reduction in rank or compensation as long as 
there is any person retained below him and the reduction-in-force 
regulations concerning nonveterans provides that in such actions 
persons shall be reached for reassignment in order based on retention 
credits within the same subgroup. This poses a problem to those of 
us hiring the physically handicapped. For example, certain posi- 
tions are restricted for employment of veterans only and since many 
of our physically handicapped are in the veterans category, we find 
that within the same retention group there are both handicapped 
and nonhandicapped veterans. Often at times of reduction in force 
a person possessing a physical handicap, which handicap does not 
prevent him doing the job in which he is the incumbent, such as mes- 
senger, the handicap i is reached for reduction in force solely because 
he has less total Federal service (military and civilian) than the 
next person who has no handicap. Under present regulations govern- 
ing physical conditions of employees, we find ourselves having to 
separate the handicapped veteran based solely on seniority reasons. 
If within the same groups we could retain the handicapped man on 
the job which he is doing and reassign the next senior person who is 
not LesAledinal to a continuing job with no loss of rank or compen- 
sation, we would have a very valuable tool in connection with the 
employment of the handicapped. It is considered that the Congress 
should give some thought to a revision of the Veterans Preference Act 
to permit the retention of a handicapped veteran in a continuing job 
for which he is qualified and the reassignment of a more senior non- 
handicapped veteran to another job without reduction in rank or 
compensation instead of our having to separate the handicapped 
person. Insofar as nonveterans are “concerned, civil service regula- 
tions could be revised accordingly and undoubtedly would be if Con- 
cress were to indicate the feeling that this should be done. 

We have found that this program is invaluable not only from a 
public relations standpoint insofar as the Government is concerned, 
but we have found that these handicapped persons are no hazard to 
other persons or themselves, are equally efficient as other persons who 
are not handicapped, and provide a great source of manpower. 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Holmquist. 
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STATEMENT ON HEALTH, SAFETY, AND EMPLOYEE SERVICES BY 
RAYMOND R. HOLMQUIST, POSTMASTER, PASADENA, CALIF., ASA 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICERS OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA AREA 


Mr. Hotmauist. I am pleased to have this opportunity to make a 


brief presentation before this committee in connection with most 
vital and certainly important phases of personnel management, health, 
safety, and general employee services. In beginning, I would like 


to say that we are deeply appreciative of legislation that has been, 
in many instances, sponsored by you gentlemen, and passed into law, 
which has had real impact on the furthering of health and safety 
measures in the Federal service. There is no question that morale 
and productiveness of employees and consequent efficient service is 
dependent to a great degree upon having ee led a safe and he althful 
place for employees to work. Further, to maintain efficiency and 
effectiveness of operations, it is necessary that we do everything 
possible to assist the Federal employee in maintaining optim: ul health 
which, in turn, will greatly increase the employee’s capacity for work. 

The number of man-hours lost to the Government as a result of 
preventable illnesses and accidents is indeed tremendous. The mili- 
tary activities in this area do provide medical services to their em- 
ployees while on the job for occupational injury and illness as well a 
give emergency and tempor: ivy treatment for illness that is not 
occupational but that might occur while on the job. Some agencies, 
such as the Post Oflice Department, have in their larger offices, nurses 
on their rolls to provide on-the-job emergency treatment for em- 
ployees and they also counsel em ployees on sound he alth hygiene. It 
is felt that the extension of medical facilities for oce upationa il injuries 
and illnesses occurring while on the job as now exist in the military- 
civilian installations could well be adopted by nonmilitary Federal 

agencies. In addition to giving preemployment } yhysicals for all 
F ederal ‘employee s, some Federal activities have de veloped annual 
physical examinations for executive personnel and also for employees 
in health hazardous occupations. Industrial health programs are 
maintained in some of our activities, particularly in the military. 
where constant attention is being given to such things as air poilution, 
ventilation, dust, sensitivity to the use of chemicals, explosives, and 
other toxic materials. 

Although all of our agencies presently provide medical services for 
occupational injuries, it does not appear that much is being provided 
for nonoccupational health services. It is my opinion that a study 
should be made to further implement the provisions of Public Law 
658, the basic legislation relating to Federal health programs. In this 
general area of health, it is suggested that the Congress pass a major 
medical health plan for Federal employees and their families at no or 
nominal cost to the employee as is true in many of our major industries. 
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Certainly a major social development in the last 10 years is that of 
negotiated health and welfare = enc A study made here in southern 
California indicates that more than 80 percent of employees working 
under union contracts are subject to such benefits. One of the benefits 
both to the employee and the Government would be a conservation of 
accumulated sick leave. Certainly with more adequate attention to 
the employees’ health by providing adequate medical facilities on the 
job as well as providing group health plan protection, would un- 
doubtedly reduce our sick-leave usage. Such a reduction would save 
a tremendous amount of money for the Federal Government and 
accrue to the benefit of the employee who may need it when a serious 
and lingering illness strikes. 

Closely allied with health is safety: not only safe working condi- 
tions and areas, but also instilling safe work habits on the part of our 
employees. Great progress has been made in the field of safety by 
Government as particularly noted in the postal service which has of 
recent months established a comprehensive safety program comparable 
to the best in other Government agencies or private industry. In the 
field of industrial safety alone our current vear’s disabling injury 
‘ate in this region is 30 percent lower than the previous year while 
our injury severity rate Riot a 60 percent reduction. Through the 
Civil Service Commission’s safe driving examination program, all 
drivers of Government vehicles in this area are required to take and 
pass a driver’s examination before being placed in driving duties. 
This program is a progressive one and lends a great deal to the 
reduction of motor vehicle accidents. It is further noted that in many 
instances the safety officer or members of the safety committee partici- 
pate in community safety drives, lending their experience and know- 
ledge to the safety of the community as a whole which reflects with 
credit to the Government agency. They lend assistance in driver 
testing, vehicle inspection, ete. 

Much effort is being placed on development of safety programs on 
the parts of Federal agencies in this area on both industrial and auto- 
motive phases. In addition, considerable attention is being given to 
developing information and attitudes on the part of employees in 
connection with safety at home. It is here that a tremendous toll of 
life is taken and it has a direct influence on productivity. Again in 
this area, I must state that the Navy Department probably has one 
of the most outstanding industrial and automotive safety programs. 
It appears that the key to the entire approach to safety is developing 
safe working habits on the part of employee and training supervisors 
in the first line and up to promote safety consciousness in all endeavors 
in the office or in the shop, handling explosives, or driving a truck. 
The Post Office Department has during the past year and a half done 
a tremendous job in developing an automotive safety program. It 
had one of the worst records of any public jurisdiction and has 
developed a program to such an extent that recently they received two 
awards from the National Safety Council for its fine progress in the 
reduction of automotive accidents. During the first 2 years of decen- 
tralized safety program operation in the Post Office Department, 
major emphasis has been given to development of a comprehensive 
motor vehicle safety program. The success of this program is attested 
in this region by a 69 percent reduction in our motor vehicle accident 
rate, with a continuing downward trend in evidence. A major accom- 
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plishment in the area of motor vehicle safety has been qualification 
of the majority of this region’s 8,400 drivers for United States Govern- 
ment motor vehicle operator’s identification cards more than 2 years 
in advance of the deadline date specified by Public Law 766. In this 
connection, it is suggested that the Congress give further consideration 
to the passage of legislation which will prov ide complete protection for 
the employee w hile engaged in driving Federal vehicles against finan- 
cial loss due to accidents. For the further improvement of the safety 
program in the postal service, there is presently under study a plan 
of a better industrial health program and off-the-job safety measures. 

Most of our Federal agencies in this area have, in addition to the 
above-mentioned safety programs, fire danger and prevention pro- 
grams. This is usually under the direction of the safety division. 
In addition, the Navy Department has an extensive eye examining 
program for all employ ees who are exposed to industrial areas where 
eye hazardous conditions exist. For these employees, actual prescrip- 
tion glasses are provided free of charge. In the more hazardous jobs, 

safety protective equipment is required to be used such as special 
shoes, hard helmets, or clothing as may be needed. 

Some of the employee services that are provided through legisla- 
tion such as the recently enacted life insurance program, retirement 
plan with its liberalized disability and surv ivorship benefits, and uni- 
form allowances have certainly been beneficial to Federal employees. 
Other employee services such as cafeterias, credit unions, blood banks 
and recreational programs are in force in various Federal agencies. 
There are many instances where the life insurance program has been 
truly a Godsend to many of the survivors of Federal employees who 
have passed on. We can cite instances after instances where a Fed- 
eral employee did not have any insurance whatsoever and upon his 
death, the thousands of dollars provided to his widow stood her and 
her family in good stead. Providing of moneys for required uniforms 
was another much needed benefit. I believe there is no question what- 
soever that the increased benefits of our retirement program which 
probably on an overall average will be 20 percent higher than hereto- 
fore in benefits and the gre eatly increased surv ivorship and disability 
benefits will certainly enhance the attraction and retention of good 
employees to the Federal service. It will also contribute to the lessen- 
ing of the rather high turnover problem existing in the Federal 
service today, which means more efficient operation of our service. 
There is no question that employee services as fringe benefits do assist 
greatly in improvement of employee morale. 

The Federal employee should have equal employee services and 
fringe benefits in like and kind with those of his industry counterpart. 
In fact, Government should proudly take the lead in these matters 
and set the example for industry. 

Mr. CepERBERG. You are the postmaster of Pasadena? 

Mr. Hotmauisr. Yes. 

Mr. CeperBeRG. How many employees do you have? 

Mr. Hotmaquist. We have about 640. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. In Pasadena? 

Mr. Hotmauist. Yes. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. How many vacancies do you have? 

Mr. Hotmauist. It would be difficult for me to tell at the moment. 
We have a rather large substitute list that we keep. 
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Mr. Creperserc. Have you had very many leaving the postal service 
to go into private industry in Pasadena? 

Mr. Houarqutsr. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Ceperserc. What percent? 

Mr. Hotmquist. Probably around 18 percent. 

Mr. CreperBerc. You lose 18 percent a year? 

Mr. HotmaQuist. That would be a conservative figure. 

Mr. Crperserc. In other words, you lose approximately 100 men 
from your post office, they leave your post office every year for private 
industry ? 

Mr. Hotmquist. That would be about it, yes. 

Mr. CepeRBeRG. How many new come in? 

Mr. Hotmavist. Approximately the same number. 

Mr. Cepersere. What is the average in private industry, if you 
know ? 

Mr. Hotmautst. It varies; about 25 percent. Some Government 
agencies in this area have experienced a turnover rate of 42 percent. 
So, you see, the problem here is peculiar to this area. 

Mr. Dowpy. This is true also in private industry, as well? 

Mr. Ceperserc. The problem isn't any greater for the Government 
here than for industry. 

Mr. Moore. I couldn’t hear the answer to that question. 

Mr. Dowpy. I believe he made the statement about 25 percent leave 
private industry; Government, some 42 percent; post office, only 20 
percent. 

Mr. Gueser. Gentlemen, don’t we have to place that in and see where 
the turnover rate goes or the levels the turnover comes in? I think 
you will find in the lower levels the turnover is far less than in some 
of the higher levels. 

Mr. Creperserc. I am speaking of the post office. The Pasadena 
Post Office which is, of course, different altogether from your scientific 
personnel you were talking about. I am just wondering if the turn- 
over in the Pasadena Post Office is any different than it is in the 
industry in the Pasadena area. 

Mr. Hotmauist. I haven’t checked the industry figures, Mr. Con- 
gressman, but I would say we are losing the greater percent of our 
18 percent to industry. 

Mr. Creperserc. How long have you been postmaster ? 

Mr. Races Going on 6 years. 

Mr. Creperserc. What was the percent in the first year you were 
postmaster / 

Mr. Hotmaquist. I would only have to come up with a guess— 
probably around 5 or 6 percent, or less. 

Mr. Ceperserc. In other words, with all these employee benefits you 
are losing 13 percent more than before the benefits, 3 or 4 times as 
many. So what would you suggest as a solution for the turnover in 
that particular office ? 

Mr. Hotmquist. To establish some level of salaries to meet the com- 
petition that industry is giving us. 

Mr. Crperserc. They are leaving because of salary considerations, 
primarily ? 

Mr. Hormaquist. Primarily, that; yes. 

Mr. Dowpy. I was just wondering, when private industry loses 25 
percent of theirs and you are losing 20 percent, it seems you are in a 
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better position. What kinds of positions do they leave the post office 
to take? 

Mr. Newcoms. May I point out that some industries in the area 
have a low turnover rate of 5 or 6 percent, some around 15 percent. 
Very few have more than 25 percent. 

Mr. Downy. Of course, that would be true. What kinds of jobs do 
they leave the post office to take? 

Mr. Hotmeuist. We have a lot of electronic industry in Pasadena 
that has attracted a big percentage of our resigned personnel. 

Mr. Dowpy. Have you ever pursued any of them to see how long 
they stayed ¢ 

Mr. Hotmauist. No study that I know of has been made. However, 
we have very, very few that request reinstatement back into the post 
office, 

Mr. Crenerserc. Have you had any trouble getting replacements ? 

Mr. Hormauisr. Yes, to some degree. 

Mr. Creperserc. In other words, if you call for a civil-service ex- 
amination for post office clerk, how many would apply / 

Mr. Hotmauist. We have an open competitive examination, and we 
have classes up to between 50 and 60 that take it, and the results of the 
examination are appalling. If we have 5 or 6 to qualify out of 50 
or 60, we consider ourselves fortunate. 

Mr. Fotey. We have post office clerk-carrier examinations open all 
over California and not only are the examinations open but by an 
arrangement with our examiners, the applicants don’t have to make 
application and wait long periods to be examined. They apply to 
the examiner and he arranges for an examination almost immediately. 

Mr. Crperserc. I come from a reasonably high-salaried area of 
Michigan—the automobiles. The postmaster in my own post office 
tells me that when he advertises that there is going to be an examina- 
tion for clerks and carriers they haven’t got enough room in the 
lobby for those who want to take the examination for the job. 

Mr. Dowpy. We have the same. If you let them take the job when 
they get out here there are a lot of them. 

Dr. Krenr. We have had a very terrific job is Los Angeles. A year 
ago in August, we went all out in a recruitment campaign. All we did 
was increase the number of people who filed but not the number who 
passed the examination. We had between 35 and 40 percent more 
people taking the examination. In this area we are lucky to get 18 
percent of those who file to pass it. We are getting more and more a 
marginal type of person who walks in for the examination so that in 
spite of the fact we put a “dodger” in every mailbox and all the radio 
and TV went all out with us, our salary rates were not competitive 
enough that we could get a better level. Sometimes when we screen 
out the people we lose a good number more out of this group that 
comes in. I don’t know how many people you lose because they are 
undesirable to handle the mails. Our problem in Los Angeles is 

‘rather acute. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I don’t mean to minimize your problems because 
I realize it is unique. As I drive past the fire station there is a sign, 

“Apply inside; exciting career,” and so forth, and I can appreciate 
that you are in competition with the city and so forth. I am not sure 
that salaries are going to be the solution for that particular problem. 
It might help some. 
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Dr. Keenr. May I say something that Ray may be too modest to 
tell? He happens to have a little more stable force. He has a very 
fine program, and he retains people partly on the kind of personnel 
program he has. Our inspections indicate that he has the best per- 
sonnel management of any post office in southern California. I can 
tell you of post offices where they lose over half of their employees to 
nearby airplane factories. He doesn’t happen to be as near an aircraft 
factory, nearer electronics. Ray is indicative of good management 
in post offices. It is not necessarily the most acute recruiting or re- 
tention problem we have. It is a pretty costly factor. 

Mr. CeperserG. In the southern California area there are how many 
thousand moved in here from other parts of the United States? 58,000 
during the 4-month period July to November. Tas a study ever been 
made of the 58,000 people coming in? I would suppose 30,000 or 35,000 
or 40,000 would enter into the work force. How many jobs do they 
take before settling down? In other words, if I left Michigan and 
came out here, I might have five jobs before I decided to settle down. 

Mr. Hotmeauist. That is right. 

Mr. Creperserc. All right, that is one of the reasons why you have the 
turnover and not necessarily because of the working conditions. He 
just wanted to find his niche, and he might take 3 or 4 jobs. 

Mr. Fotry. I think one of our problems is the caliber. We'll get 
people to take the examination, and we will get a few who will pass. 
But then, of the few who pass, when we look at their records they are 
not too good. I wonder whether that is due to the money. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Creprernerc. Maybe the State of California ought to pass an 
immigration law. 

Mr. Hitt. Another problem is the problem of the Federal budget. 
We, unlike industry, cannot afford to hire five people in the 3-month 
period and still operate within our budget and maintain the type of 
service we want our Government to have. I think that is a problem, 
too, and [ guess when you have five people you write it off in income 
tax. It is not as flexible for us. We can do all we can salarywise 
or incentivewise to enhance it, speed up examinations, make it more 
flexible, make it more attractive. It is a manifold problem. I don't 
think any one group can solve the problem. 

Mr. Downy. It is lots more involved than just the salary. It is a 
very interesting point we are talking about, and we could spend the 
afternoon on it. 

Mr. Fotry. The next two are changes. Mr. Banarer. 


STATEMENT ON INCENTIVES AND AWARDS, BY JOSEPH BANARER, 
MAYWOOD AIR FORCE DEPOT, MAYWOOD, CALIF., AS A REPRE- 


SENTATIVE OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICERS OF THE SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA AREA 


Mr. Banarer. Incentive awards programs, while spotty and elusive 
in their application, were established as far back as 1912. The real 
growth of the system did not occur, however, until World War IL, and 
by the end of the war it was recognized as a proven method for in- 
creasing and stimulating the flow of valuable contributions from 
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workers. It is interesting to note that the Chairman of the War 
Production Board estimated that suggestions in wartime industry 
saved more than 200 million man-hours per year—or the equivalent 
of 80,000 full-time workers. 

While the Government has achieved some appreciable results, 
we have, by no means, realized the maximum value of this tool of 
modern, progressive management. The 85d Congress made important 
changes in this program. These changes were designed to obtain a 
more effective means of achieving greater benefits through better 
utilization of human and material resources. The new legislation 
implemented by the Civil Service Commission established this system 
on a firm, mandatory basis throughout all Federal agencies. 

As a result of the Government E mployees Incentive Awards Act— 
title III, Public Law 763, 83d Congress—a stronger and more compre- 
hensive incentive awards program was provided for all Government 
employees. Some of the significant changes were (1) considering 
awards granted to employees, along with required qualifications and 
other pertinent factors, in making selections for promotions; (2) the 
program is now applicable to all Government employees paid from 
appropriated funds without regard to whether they are in Wage 
Board or Classification Act positions; (3) greater decentralization of 
authorities for approving cash awards; (4) the addition of the Presi- 
dential and Department of Defense distinguished civilian service 
awards. These have greatly enhanced the program from an overall 
standpoint. 

Our analysis of the Federal activities in the southern California 
area indicated that the participation rate of Government employees 
in this program is about 19 percent, while that of the industrial organ- 
izations contacted in this area is about 38 percent. 

Average awards paid in industry range from about $12 to $50 in 
this area, while the average awards in Government agencies are from 
approximately $25 to $95, Generally speaking, it appears that the 
Government program compares favorably with the industrial pro- 
eram in this area and is gaining momentum. It is interesting to note 
that at Maywood Air Force Depot the blue-collar workers in Govern- 
ment participate, generally, at a slightly higher rate than the white- 
collar workers. 

In the area of sustained superior performance awards, awards paid 
by Government agencies in this area range from two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent to 3.9 percent. There are indications that new legislation has 
increased the ability to grant such awards and the percentage of 
awards will increase. Honorary awards have received very limited 
use by Government agencies in this area. It is felt that these awards 
are more appropriate for accomplishments of employees in higher 
grade level positions and the type of contributions made in Govern- 
ment agencies in this area more readily falls within the scope of special 
uct or service, or sustained superior performance awards and does not 
warrant the higher recognition. 


In addition to the greater decentralization of authorities for approv- 
ing cash awards, the applicability of the program to : all Government 
employees paid from appropriated funds, and the consideration given 


to awards granted to employees in making selections for promotions, 
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one of the most significant and far-reaching changes was the estab- 
lishment of the sustained superior alien mance and special act or serv- 
ice awards, as such, in lieu of the former management improvement 
and superior accomplishment pay increase awards, 

Another important change was that supervisors may be considered 
for awards, based on the interest in the program which they stimulate 
in their employees, that is a supervisor who motivates his staff to sub- 
mit ideas will be given credit and can be given cash for that achieve- 
ment. Although ‘this is an important change, it is difficult to imple- 
ment. With many levels of supervision, it is extremely difficult to 
determine which supervisors should be recognized. Also, without 
contacting each suggester the extent of motivation by the supervisor 
is unknown. 

The incentive awards program has been given a large amount of 

mublicity at most Government activities in this area and has the strong 

cobbine of top management, which is vitally necessary to a successful 
program. It has increased the morale of ‘employees, who feel that 
their ideas are not only accepted but invited and put into practice. 
The sincere interest and confidence in the program by management and 
employees has encouraged their initiative and resourcefulness and has 
become a management tool by which supervisors at all levels can effect 
improvements as a result of their employees’ ideas. Management has 
not only welcomed the suggestions in terms of display of more efficient 
operation, but also in terms of opportunity to save money by the use 
of the suggestions. 

Among the approaches that have been used successfully in stimu- 
lating interest in this program and increasing its effec tiveness has been 
the invitation of various supervisor s to meet with the incentive awards 
committee, posters, payroll inserts, and other publicity, placing con- 
tinuing emphasis on the program. In addition, the use of periodic or 
annual award ceremonies during which presentations are made to the 
outstanding suggestors and program contributors have had a salutary 
effect. 

As previously stated, one of the major areas of concern that remains 
in the program are the difficulties involved in evaluating the part that 
the supervisors play in motivating employees to submit suggestions. 
Definitive evaluations are being sought so that awards may be paid to 
such supervisors. In addition, in the area of group awards the method 
by which awards are paid should be liberalized. 

In summary, passage of Public Law 763 by the 83d Congress has 
given an effective management tool which compares very favor: ably 
with systems which have been utilized with so much success in in- 
dustry for many years. The act has done a great deal toward moti- 

vating our employees and supervisors to exercise greater initiative, 
utilize their ingenuity, and devise ways for achieving maximum pro- 
ductivity and reducing operating costs. 
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Awards program statistics Jan. 1 through Sept. 30, 1956 








Suggestions Suggestions Awards Sustained per- 
Num-| submitted adopted paid formance 
OS { eee, a Pee eee) eee Total 
Name em- savings 
ploy- |Num- Per- Num-| Per- Aver- Num-| Percent 
ees ber | cent | ber | cent | Total | age ber | partici- 
| | pating 
Federal agencies: 
Long Beach Naval Pr: | 
yard S iiee 7,150} 2,426) 33.9 947; 39. 0/$22, 855/$24. 13) $468, 745. 06 281 3.9 
Internal Revenue. - 1,900} 211) 11.1 23; 10.9} 1,090) 47.39 16, 171. 08) 54} 2.8 
Maywood Air Force De- 
pot Dombamuny | Ge 543) 25.3 154; 28. $ 3, 895) 25. 2% 65, 366. 86] 30} 1.4 
Fort MacArthur_____-_-- 969 73} 7.5 26; 35.6 860} 33.07| 20,871. 06) 5| 5 
Army Ordnance oie 672 85) 12.6 71 8&3 205} 29. 28] 3, 250. Of 1 -2 
Los Angeles Air Procure- | 
ment “"Distric coivadawancl. ee Seen See 78| 21.3) 2,335) 29.93] 51, 933.00 2.3 
San Bernardino air ma- | | | | | | 
teriel area ‘ 11, 374) 3,300) 29.0 932) 28.2] 88,660] 95. 13)1, 307, 055. on] 1.7 
Civil Aeronautics Ad- | | 
ministration ies ---| 3,100 268 8. 6) 30} 11.2} 1,205) 40. 16) 2, 352. 4 5 2 
City: Department of Water | | 
and Power, Los Angeles..._| 11, 500 324 2. 8] 57| 17.6} 1,822] 31.96) 53,413. 00}......]........ 
Private industry: | | 
Prudential Insurance Co_| 1, 500 635) 42.3 200} 31.5) 2,399) 11.99) 30,000. 00)....../........ 
General Motors-..---.----. 3, 260 4, ma) 67. 9) 517| 23.4] 26, 214) 50. x 157, 284. X [aa 
| | | | | | 


Mr. Downy. Mr. Hanna, we would like to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF EMPLOYEE-MANAGEMENT RELATIONSHIP, BY 
E. JOHN HANNA, LONG BEACH NAVAL SHIPYARD, LONG BEACH, 
CALIF., AS A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICERS 
OF THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AREA 


Mr. Hanna. Good employee-management relations is vital to suc- 
cessful Government operations. In general, the quality of employee- 
management relations programs in the various Federal establish- 
ments in this area is excellent. This is because administrative officials 
believe that employees should be kept constantly informed of what 
management is doing or proposes to do in terms of current or future 
work requirements. Experience has taught that employees not only 
work better and produce more when they are kept informed, but they 
likewise hold the “key” to the degree of acceptance of management 
decisions. 

Federal activities in the southern California area have long favored 
organization of its employees because it greatly facilitates getting 
out “the word,” and because only by an organized means of communi- 
cation can potential emergency situations be spotted in advance and 
real emergencies prevented. As a result, in this area we have a large 
number of enthusiastic and spirited organized employee groups and 
labor unions. This spirit of unionism is typified by such groups as 
the National Federation of Federal Employees, Association of Federal 
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Government Employees, National Association of Letter Carriers, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks, and the National Postal 
Transport Association. 
We recognize the principle that employees have the right to join or 
refrain from joining employee groups or labor unions; that com- 
munication between management and employees develops respect and 
creates good will; that employees express themselves more freely 
through organized groups than individually; and that discussion be- 
tween representatives of organized employee groups or labor unions 
and management officials is generally of mutual advantage. Further 
it has been the practice in this area for management officials to deal 
with representatives of those employees who organize, and as a matter 
of good industrial relations, to encourage them to express themselves 
concerning major changes in local per sonnel policies, new programs, 
work methods, and working conditions. 
Not all employee groups, “of « ‘ourse, are recognized by management. 
Recognition must of necessity be restricted to those organized em- 
ployee g groups or labor unions which have formed for the purpose of 
consultations with man: igement on matters of special interest and for 
promoting the general welfare of its members. Obviously, it would 
not be feasible to recognize an activity toastmaster’s club or some other 
fraternal or strictly service type organization even though they play 
an important role in meeting certain employee needs. 
At one of our activities communication between management and 
labor has been facilitated by the establishment in 1951 of a very unique 
group known as the Congress of Employee Organizations. This 
council consists of the heads of almost 30 recognized employee groups 
and labor unions. This group meets twice a month. One meeting 
is held on Government time to discuss problems of common concern in 
an effort to arrive at a solution for the betterment of the activity. 
The other meeting is a social affair held in the evening at a local 
restaurant at which the delegates and their ladies become better ac- 
quainted. Guest speakers at these socials have included Congress- 
men, city councilmen, high-ranking military officers, and other dis- 
tinguished personalities. This group has no officers. A member of 
the industrial relations staff serves as moderator. 
Among the Federal activities in this area are to be found similar 
associations such as civilian personnel advisory boards, employee’s 
councils, and employee or labor committees. As a rule these organi- 
zations meet with management periodically to discuss problems con- 
cerning working conditions, exchange viewpoints, and generally to 
promote mutual cooperation, understanding, and confidence. 
One reason why Congressmen don’t receive more mail than they do 
from “unhappy” Federal employees is because of the excellent griev- 
ance procedure available to them if they will but use it. The great 
majority of grievances are settled, as they should be, at the lower 
levels of supervision, although a certain number always get to the last 
stage of the grievance system. (Explain grievance procedure chart). 
Although this grievance machinery is not geared to handle group 
complaints, organizations are free and encouraged to take up any 
gripes they might have with management offici: ils. 
Every avail: able media are used to communicate management poli- 
cles and programs to employees: employee groups, labor unions, em- 
ployees’ councils, activity newspapers, daily “bulletins of information, 
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bulletin boards, and even public address equipment is used at some 
establishments. 

Members of employee groups and labor unions are regularly ap- 
pointed to various boards ‘and committees inc luding charity campaign 
committees, civilian personnel advisory boards, w elfare and recreation 
committees, cafeteria boards, and others. 

Many activities follow the policy of making facilities available for 

the holding of meetings by employee groups during lunch periods if 

such facilities are available and the meetings are consistent with 
security and safety regulations. Group meetings may even be held 
within the activity after working hours with the prior permission of 
the activity head. Personnel instructions, directives, and orders are 
made available to organized employee groups and labor unions upon 
request. 

While the actions taken by Congress in recent years on behalf of 
Federal employees are greatly appreciated, it is believed that: consid- 
eration needs to be given to (1) devising an improved method of 
dealing with reductions in fe so that we may be able to retain our 
better workers; (2) extending to nonveterans the same appeal rights 
given veterans in dismissals, promotions, ete.; and (3) simplifying 
the mechanics and procedures for removing undesirable employees. 
By so doing, it is believed that we will attain an even better employee- 
management environment in the years ahead. 

Mr. Gupser. Would you say, sir, that as far as actual practice is 
concerned in your installation, the Long Beach Naval Shipyard, that 
the purpose of the so-called union recognition bills have already been 
achieved ? 

Mr. Hanna. Yes, sir; I would say that. 

Mr. Gunser. Then we don’t need to worry about that. 

Mr. Hanna. No, sir. 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Hogan. 


STATEMENT ON RETIREMENT BY ROBERT D. HOGAN, INTERNAL- 
REVENUE SERVICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., AS A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICERS OF THE SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA AREA 


Mr. Hoean. At the time of the — legislation on retirement, 
much comment was heard from employee leaders and management 
officials regarding the impact it would have on personnel management. 
It is still toe soon after the legislation (effective October 1, 1956) 
present an accurate analysis and evaluation of its effect; how ever, the 
comments in this presentation are not entirely on a projected or esti- 
mated basis. In obtaining this material, discussions were held with 
individual employees, supervisors, and with representatives of 
organized employee oo. 

Employees are generally grateful for the favorable legislation 
which Congress has enacted in the last few years, for ex cample, the 
group insurance and unemployment compensation. The increased 
benefits now afforded by the recent retirement legislation are likewise 
appreciated. As might be expected, the reaction varies considerably 
hy employees salary, tenure, age, and family status. 
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EMPLOYEE REACTION TO RETIREMENT LEGISLATION 


1, Male, married: 
(a) Wife and children, very favorable. 
(0) No children, favorable. 

2. Male, single: 
(a) Middle age and older, favorable. 
(b) Young, usually favorable. 

3. Female, married: 
(a) With children, favorable. 
(b) No children, unfavorable. 

4. Female, single: 
(a) Middle age or older, usually favorable, 
(0) Young, unfavorable. 

As you can see employees with family obligations or long tenure 
are very pleased with the benefits of the act. Young people, many 
of whom are not career minded are less appreciative of the potential 
benefits. In fact, the younger female employee definitely disapprove. 
The failure of their money to accrue interest and the lack of equal 
survivor benefits, they consider discriminatory. Employees seem to 
recognize a possible indirect benefit to them in that sailies retirements 
can increase their opportunities for promotion. 

Management recognizes that additional planning may be caused 
by the act; for example, there is an immediate effect on financial 
planning since heavy retirements over the next few months could 
result in heavy terminal leave payments and more promotions. Man- 
agement is conscious of having to consider employees approaching 55 
as potential losses to the service in the future, since the penalty for 
retirement under age 60 has been greatly reduced. This can affect 
executive development programs and could be a consideration in 
training and selecting employees for key positions. It is felt at this 
point in experience, however, that employees in key positions will not 
retire at 55 as a general rule. Most employees at that age still have 
considerable financial burden which would not be covered by the 
annuity received and more important, career employees at this age 
level are usually still productive, are vigorous and have the necessary 
degree of job satisfaction to make early retirement unattractive. 

Estimates as to the actual number of immediate retirements result- 
ing directly from the new act have varied greatly and from our very 
limited experience may be high. We find in an informal survey 
among local agencies that the first month under the new act showed 
only a very slight upswing in the number retired. Officials of many 
agencies state there will be no great increase. 


ESTIMATES ON NUMBER OF RETIREMENTS TO JUNE 30, 1957 


Corps of Engineers (normal retirement, 8 to 10 per year); potential retirees, 
fiscal year 1957, 117+ 
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Internal Revenue Service (based on actual survey by questionnaire) 


Retirement statistics: 
Fiscal year 1953 
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These two agencies which have a large number of career-minded 
employees do not feel the first year losses to be significant since many 
of these employees had planned to retire but had delayed pending 
legislative action. 

Other agencies contacted noted no trend. It is interesting to note 
that the reasons many employees give for retiring is so they can work 
for a few years under social security thereby obtaining a greatly in- 
creased retirement income. 

The new retirement legislation should aid in retention and recruit- 
ment of employees in most classifications. Competition for man- 
power in the southern California area is intense and fringe benefits 
play a heavy role in attracting applicants. Industry with its em- 
phasis on profit- -sharing plans, health, insurance, and employee serv- 
ices have In recent years put us at a disadvantage. The retirement 
plan which we have always emphasized to applic ants is now much 
more attractive than before and from that standpoint is very helpful. 
It is a real aid in recruiting professional and semiprofessional em- 
ployees who tend to be more career-minded. In this rroup it likewise 
serves as an aid to retention since after a few years an employee builds 
up a sizable investment in this system which it is hard to duplicate 
upon leaving the service. 

However, in the clerical fields—clerks, typists, stenographers, ma- 
chine operators—where we are seeking young women, the retirement 
deductions from their salaries are a definite recruitment disadvantage. 
These young girls are interested on their first few jobs only in take- 
home pay and working conditions. The potential advantages of a 
good retirement system are not a strong influence at that age. In this 
category the 614 percent s salary deduction is a recruitment considera- 
tion since our salaries in white-collar areas are not generally competi- 
tive. 

To summarize, the new act is an aid to personnel management since 
it is generally well received and has, therefore, contr ibuted to a higher 
morale. It is also an aid to retention in many types of positions. At 
present the very small statistical samples that we have and informal 
opinions obtained seem to show that the number of retirements as a 
result of the new act will not be as great as were first estimated. 
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Among younger women, the retirement deductions may be a deterrent 
to recruitment. 
Mr. Dowpy. Gentlemen, we appreciate your opinions here. I know 
all of you have done a lot of work to present this as ably in such a 
short time as we had. I know that the information you have brought 
here will be helpful to us and to the committee we represent. 
Mr. Fotry. We appreciate the opportunity. 
Mr. Downy. I am sorry we couldn’t give you more time as I know 
we would have several interesting discussions on these points if we did. 
Mr. Fotry. May I ask you just one question. In my opinion salary 
is certainly one of the reasons these agencies don’t get enough em- 
ployees. Assuming that we go into a wage-board program for the 
white-collar worker, is there any possibility that Congress may provide 
that the Government, in letting contracts, should control the salaries 
paid in private industry? I realize, of course, this is almost an im- 
possible chore. 
Mr. Downy. You are talking about cost-plus? We have been dis- 
cussing that with some of the members of the committee, the commit- 
tee staff, and others that have been with us, about the possibility of 
putting a limitation upon a salary that might be considered as part 
of cost and cost-plus or things of that sort and the things that we have 
been talking about. Any statement here is not the first time it occurred 
to me, and other members are the same way. Certainly, something 
should be done about it. It is very wasteful not only to the Govern- 
ment in trying to retain employees but in giving the taxpayer cost- 
plus. From what I have seen, for instance, if the Government paid 
5100,000 to get it put through and if private business has been doing 
it, well, it is just the same thing. 
Mr. Newcoms. Do you have time for one comment? You asked 
me a question earlier with respect to separate pay for scientists and 
engineers. I occupy 2 positions, or 2 hats, I would like to tell you 
about. One is as a member of the policy board of scientists and engi- 
neers on the west coast. Their feeling is that there should be a sepa- 
rate pay bracket or some separate category for scientists and engi- 
neers. I have voted for this officially, but my personal feeling is not 
in agreement. I think in terms of all groups within the environment 
working toward the same ends. When you recognize status of any 
aes or set up special interests, whether through pay or whatever. you 
sate feelings of inequity and differences in treatment which per- 
son the organization. I don’t think salary adjustment is the most 
effective way of dealing with the problem. 
Mr. Gupser. You've got that problem of where you draw the line, 
you divide somebody on ‘either side. I'd like to know this: How many 
of the representatives at this table are not members of the AFGE 
or NFFE? Id say about 50-50. 
Dr. Krrnr. May I say this one thing. You may remember that 
when the veterans came back from the service it was concerned with 
what we were going to do with VA, and doctors and nurses were 
pulled out of the Department of Medicine and Surgery. Now, actu- 
ally, at that time some of the same problems were present. These 
were the most dramatic. So we resolved those, at least a partial reso- 
lution, by setting them on a separate salary scale, and even surgical 
problems in the ~ = = ave been many and it has cost the taxpay ers 
money because w a house divided once again against itself, and 
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this is the thing that worries many of us, that the scientists and engi- 
neers who are now being given special consideration—when we have 
good management leaving, and getting people who wouldn’t properly 
manage. Y ou talked a while ago, Congressman, about turnover. I 
am worried about what sluices over the top and goes down the stream 
somewhere else and we have a residual core. 

Mr. Dowpy. I am sometimes impressed that your residue is rather 
like they say, that bad money drives out good, and I wonder if the 
accumulation of bad employees in any particular place might not drive 
out the good. It looks to me like that is h: appening in some of the 
places in the United States. In the post office, in the post office it is 
not the Department. 

Mr. Gupser. There is no question that we’ve got serious problems. 
I only have one installation that is effective in my district, but that is 
so dramatic—at the laboratory of NACA they have not in the last 2 
years recruited a man in the upper 50 percent of his class, and I know 
men up there who have turned down jobs in private industry. In one 

case he was offered $1,000 a year more than he was getting, plus a 
bonus, and out of dedication to his work he stayed on. You can’t ask a 
man to keep on doing that forever. It’s a pretty vital program, and 
we have a vital aircraft industry moving in, Lockheed, and another 
coming in, and to me those men doing jobs, compiling basic research 
data, we can’t do without. 

Dr. Krrnr. The personnel people at NOTS have done a very out- 
standing job, but at a tremendous cost to the program. They have 
men who should be trying to run the technical program out trying to 
attract recruits. I am wondering what is happening to the research 
at the time these fellows are out recruiting. 

(The following statement was submitted for inclusion in the 
record. ) 


STATEMENT ON PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT BY PAUL F. MUNSTE, VETERANS ADMINIS- 
TRATION REGIONAL OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., AS A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
PERSONNEL OFFICERS OF THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AREA 


I have been asked to discuss the topic of personnel management in the Federal 
service. 

Of first and primary importance in any discussion on personnel management 
is the subject of decentralization. It is axiomatic that personnel authorities to 
hire, fire, discipline employees and classify positions, must be authorized at the 
lowest possible operating level. Unless such decentralization is made, the entire 
management program suffers and operating difficulties multiply. In this area 
most of the major agencies have decentralized personnel authorities to the local 
level. However, there are still some agencies that retain authority in the 
central office. In some cases all personnel actions require central office or 
regional office approval. There are, of course, some instances of partial authori- 
ties, which in many ways are worse than none. If, for example, the authority 
to hire but not to discipline were present, the operating difficulties would be 
almost unsurmountable. In addition to agency decentralization, there is the 
need for decentralization from the Civil Service Commission to the operating 
agencies on many types of authorities. Generally speaking, wherever it is pos 
sible to do so within legal limitations, these decentralizations of authority have 
been made. 

For many years the Federal service has operated on the “specialist” theory 
of operation in the Federal service. This meant that a specialist handled each 
field of personnel and the operating officials found it necessary to discuss their 
problems with two, three, or four personnel technicians, depending upon the 
problem. Asa result of increased decentralization throughout the Federal serv- 
ice, a new concept of personnel activity began to appear. This concept is known 
as the “generalist” approach and, in essence, provides that a personnel man 
familiar with all fields of personnel services an organizational segment of the 
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agency. This permits a closer liaison between the operating elements and the 
personnel office, and familiarizes one technician with all personnel aspects of 
an organizational entity. It is generally conceded that this approach is valuable 
and provides for better personnel services. 

Its one prime difficulty is that recruitment of qualified people is extremely 
difficulty, if not impossible. It is usually necessary to employ someone trained 
in one or two fields of personnel and provide the other necessary training. This 
approach, too, has led to a better professional caliber of personnel employees. 
This has been a valuable side product of the generalist approach. In this area, 
some agencies have combined recruitment, placement, employee relations, and 
training, with separate classification specialists. Other agencies have combined 
all fields, while some still operate on the specialist theory because of purely local 
situations, or because of central office directives. 

The development of a proper working relationship between the personnel office 
and the various operating elements is of prime importance in an effective per- 
sonnel program. In this connection, the personnel division acts in many cases 
as a consultant authority when complex problems arise. However, most agencies 
believe that the prime function of personne! is to develop the operating supervisor 
in the principles of personnel and in the legal and regulatory requirements of 
the Federal service to the point where most, if not all, personnel problems can be 
solved in its normal operations. In this area, good progress has been made 
toward the ultimate goal of developing the operating supervisors to such an 
extent that most personnel actions can be determined at that level. One other 
function of the personnel office in its relationship with the functions of the 
operating elements, is worthy of mention. This is the problem of communication, 
both up and down between management and the employees. In helping to solve 
the perennial problem of communication, the personnel offices in this area have 
generally taken the lead in developing appropriate and successful channels of 
communication. 

For a number of years after the end of World War IT, a United States Civil 
Service Commission branch office was maintained in southern California, which 
had, at the most, token authority. Approximately a year ago, the Civil Service 
Commission, itself, began to decentralize to this office operational authorities 
resembling those of a regional office of the Commission. As a result, most 
agencies in this area felt an immediate, favorable effect in their operations. 
Many matters which formerly required lengthy correspondence could now be 
settled by a simple phone call or short conference. Communications were thus 
greatly improved and purely local problems were more easily recognized by the 
Commission; consequently, more satisfactory results were obtained. It is be- 
lieved that the relationship between the Civil Service Commission and the various 
agencies in this area is excellent. This belief is borne out by the results that 
are beginning to show from the recently organized Federal Personnel Council 
and the Joint College-Federal Service Council. In addition, other activities 
have been greatly aided, such as service rendered by the Board of Examiners and 
the Board Advisors of the Civil Service Commission. Particularly noteworthy 
in the conduct of various inspections by the Civil Service Commission, is the 
attitnde maintained in their dealings with the various agencies of helpful and 
constructive criticism where necessary and aid in developing an effective per- 
sonnel program in the agency. In other words, the emphasis is on help in de- 
velopment rather than on the police function of the Civil Service Commission. 

Most of the progressive personnel offices in this area are conducting a self- 
evaluation of services. The methods utilized for these self-evaluations vary 
with each personnel office. Some offices have felt the need for an extremely 
comprehensive evaluation, while other offices touch only upon the major areas 
of inspection. Regardless of the method or the intensity of the self-evaluation, 
it is believed that most personnel services in this area have profited whenever 
such evaluation has been conducted. It should be pointed out that it is the 
intent of the participating offices to conduct these evaluations on a continuing 
basis. It is also the intent of the Federal Personnel Council to provide a basis 
whereby all personnel offices can exchange ideas and methods so that each 
individual self-evaluation program can profit from the results and experience of 
others. 

One of the major problems in this area, and I am sure in other geographical 
areas, is the problem of staffing ratios. For a number of years, the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act carried a requirement that full-time personnel em- 
ployees could not exceed a ratio of 1 for 135 employees. This ratio has since been 
earried out by the Bureau of the Budget in dealing with the independent offices. 
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Many of the other larger agencies not covered by the independent offices have 
established other ratios for their own operations. The establishment of any 
such ratios fails to take into account several basic problems. First, when 
operating under a merit system such as that in the Federal service, it is neces- 
sarily more difficult to recruit in a tight labor market. There is a time lapse 
between filing for an examination and employment, which makes for a loss 
of desirable and respectable employees. This, in turn, leads to increased 
clerical operations in the personnel service due to the need to contact many 
people in order to secure one new employee. The second basic problem is the 
difference in ratios in the same geographical area, where basically the same 
Federal personnel program is conducted. The third basic problem is the se- 
curing of data necessary to determine what is an efficient ratio. For example, 
the survey on which the present personnel ratio is based was conducted some 
7 or 8 years ago, and certainly is no longer valid. The fourth basic problem is 
the many increased services and fringe benefits provided by congressional action, 
which require servicing by the personnel office. Such things as FEGLI, uniform 
payments, security program, incentive-awards pregram, unemployment com- 
pensation, and others, fall within this category. When comparing ratios in the 
Federal service to general usage in private industry, three important facts do not 
receive the necessary consideration : 

(a) Private industry uses paid agencies in many cases for recruitment, for 
classification, for employee training, and for related personnel activities such as 
opinion polls, incentive-awards programs, etc. These must necessarily be done 
by the personnel service in the Federal Government. 

(b) Many of the employee relationships and employee grievances are handled 
by union shop stewards of private industry, whereas in the Federal service the 
personnel officer is responsible. 

(c) The operation of a merit system with open competitive examinations re- 
quires more work in recruitment than is expended by private industry. One 
additional factor deserves mention in connection with staffing ratios. Many 
agencies in this area have fee-basis or part-time help which are not included in 
computation for the staffing ratio, but which are very time consuming in the 
personnel operations. 

Historically, the personnel office, along with the Civil Service Commission, 
were conceived to be a policing activity. They were designed to see that the 
various legal provisions of the Federal merit system were placed in effect and 
carried out. Since World War II, the emphasis has gradually changed from the 
policing activity to providing dynamic leadership to the management team. It 
has generally been recognized that motivation of employees is one of the prime 
requisites of an efficient operating office. It is in this field that personnel 
officers in this area have been extremely active and successful. 

Personnel administration is generally recognized by all, including leaders 
of industry, as an important and integral part of production, service, and sales. 
Proper personnel administration augments and increases the overall results 
of any organization. It is believed that the personnel offices in the southern 
California area have offered and will continue to offer a great service to the 
various Federal agencies in their operations. 


(Meeting was adjourned at this point until Friday, November 16, 
1956.) 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1956 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON PostTaL OPERATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OFrFice AND Civin SERVICE, 
Hovset or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Hearing resumed in the office of the Director, 12th United States 

civil service region, 128 Appraisers Building, 630 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., November 16, 1956, Hon. John Dowdy (sub- 
committee chairman) presiding. 


STATEMENT ON PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT BY JOSEPH L. PHILLIPS, 
WESTERN AREA AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIF., AS A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PERSONNEL 
OFFICERS OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Pures. This presentation will make no effort to cover all that 
the very general title implies. To do so would require volumes. 
Rather this material is limited to the general subjects of decentraliza- 
tion, relationship of personnel office to mission, types and kinds of per- 
sonnel staff, staffing ratios, relationship to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and self-evaluation. Very little direct application to_the 
northern California area is possible. The writer’s experience in Gov- 
ernment work at Washington, D. C., Dallas, Tex., Denver, Colo., and 
the San Francisco Bay area is the principal basis for these remarks. 


DECENTRALIZATION 


Starting in the late thirties Federal agencies began a program of 
decentralization of personnel management authorities. World War IT 
accelerated this effort so that most agencies now have very nearly an 
optimum amount of dec entralization. The degree of de centralization 
and the methods used vary from agency to agency. Most agencies 
delegate responsibility through the line of authority to named posi- 
tions. 

Delegations of authority usually are limited as to scope by grade 
level and/or organizational levels. They are also limited as to types 
of personnel actions. For example: Some are limited to actions affect- 
ing field personnel up through grade GS-13; some are also prohibited 
from processing disciplinary separation actions without prior Wash- 
ington approval. Generally speaking the big problem in decentraliza- 
tion is the need for regulations and stand: irds that can be uniformly 
upplied throughout the c ‘country. 
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One definite limitation on decentralization is the size of the organi- 
zation served. A unit so small that there are few personnel actions 
each year finds it difficult to keep up to date on changes in regulations 
and standards. The cost in manpower can become greater than the 
benefits to be derived. The volume of laws, rules, and regulations is 
great. A personnel office must keep currently advised on these matters 
regardless of the volume of actions. The nature of deadlines in per- 
sonnel work is such that there is not time to learn all you need to know 
each time an action is required. A greater degree of decentralization 
would be possible only if these rules and regulations could be codified 
und simplified. A further need would be simpler standards and 
specifications to be followed, or guides. Simplification is desperately 
needed even for our current degree of decentralization. 

Typically delegations of authority cover specifically, but separately, 
authority to process personnel actions and authority to classify posi- 
tions. Sometimes this separate delegation of authority creates prob- 
lems of coordination of the classification program with the rest of the 
personnel management functions. Position classification is frequently 
criticized as being obtuse and unrealistic. When included as part of 
2 total personnel management program, these criticisms can be better 
anticipated and guarded against. 

General recommendations in this field could be addressed to both 
executive and legislative officials. In the area of codification and 
simplification of laws, rules, regulations, standards, and specifications 
there is room for tremendous improvement. Both branches of Gov- 
ernment have responsibilities in this regard. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PERSONNEL OFFICE TO MISSION, TYPES AND KINDS OF 
PERSONNEL, STAFF, AND STAFFING RATIOS 


About the same time problems of decentralization were being con- 
sidered, agency officials were also adopting new concepts of per- 
sonnel management. The day was fast disappearing when making 
a man a supervisor automatically made him a fully skilled manager 
of personnel. People were beginning to see that a very large part 
of the success of Government depended very heavily upon how well 
managed were the employees of Government. 
In the late thirties the departments began setting up jobs of director 
of perscnnel. The positions were conceived to be staff advisers to 
agency heads on all policy matters affecting the management of per- 
sonnel of the agency. As yet all personnel offices have not reached 
this goal. Some groups are still staffed or controlled by people 
whose concept of their job is primarily clerical. 
As personnel officers we believe our function requires direct par- 
ticipation in the program and policy planning of our agency. We 
expect our superiors to demand of us leadership on all policy matters 
affecting the management of personnel. We deplore the practice of 
planning an operational pee and then turning to the personnel 
officer and telling him to implement it and “no questions asked.” We 
think our knowledge of personnel regulations, problems, techniques, 
etc., if called upon, can contribute to the course of original planning. 
We recognize that, because of the peculiar regulatory demands of 
Government, personnel officers must also be something in the nature 
of law enforcement officers. Frequently these required decision are 
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the same as we would recommend as good personnel management in 
the absence of a law or regulation. By the very nature of things any 
regulation designed for governmentwide applic ation is going to cre- 
ate inequitable ‘and unworkable situations in specific cases. The rel- 
ative inflexibility of law is such as to suggest a minimum of this kind 
of required decisions. We would prefer to have to sell such decisions 
as good practice rather than to say “‘it’s the law. 

It’s a rare personnel office now that doesn’t have some time and 
talent to devote to the leadership responsibility for personnel man- 
agement. Differences in staifing for these services do exist. All 
agencies’ needs are not the same. An agency with a men major 
function at a single location has different staffing needs than one with 
diverse functions over scattered locations. Obviously size of an 
agency also contributes to the nature of the personnel office staff. An 
agency whose functions change radically and frequently has different 
needs than an agency with stable assignments. The staffing needs 
are also affected by the nature of and degree of diversity of types of 
employees doing the work of the agency. A scientific research group 
poses different problems than does the manufacturing function staffed 
by skilled and unskilled laborers. 

Personnel ratios to us mean ratio of staff of the personnel office to 
the staff of the agency serviced by that office. Our opinion is that the 
personnel staff size should be sensitive to the needs of the agency and 
should be decided in the budgeting process in the same manner as the 
other staff needs are determined. Staffing ratios have been much 
considered and discussed. We can understand that the leaders of our 
Government, both congressional and executive, need all of the assist- 
ance possible in trying to manage and control such an enormous enter- 
prise. It seems likely that st: affing ratios were hit upon as handy 
devices for accomplishing control and eliminating empire building. 
We feel that such “gimmicks” are very poor substitutes for a con- 
sidered appraisal of the actual needs of an agency 

Currently the independent offices appropr iation bill requires com- 
pliance to a staffing ratio of 1 personnel office employee to each 135 
employees serviced. The Department of Defense has a general 
quirement of a ratio of 1 to 95. There is no apparent reason for one 
small group of Government agencies being subject to a rigid legislative 
requirement while others are not. The ratio of 1 to 135 constitutes a 
hardship to most agencies, although it is conceivable that it might 
accidently suit the needs of some agencies. 

Special attention should be given the small agency with several 
hundred employees. This group is entitled to an expert personnel 
staff. If this staff is to perform the full range of functions expected, 
the ratio to staff served will be high. 

One unfortunate tendency is to provide enough staff for the per- 
sonnel office to accomplish the regulatory duties and nothing else. 
This means that advice and consultation on e mployee training and de- 
velopment, employee relations, safety, incentive and awards, employee 
communications, and other matters is not available. Such a person- 
nel office typically has manpower only for the employment and classifi- 
cation functions. This is not to say that each office should have a 
specialist on each of these activities. Many types of combinations are 
useful and desirable. 
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More and more the audit, appraisal, and inspection agencies of 
Government are examining personnel programs and reporting failure 
to carry out the full range of a minimum personnel program. Staff 
limitations constitute a frustrating answer to these inspections. 
(Nore.—Simplification of regulatory processes would free manpower 
for performance of more significant work.) 


RELATIONSHIP TO CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Many of us have seen a very significant change in our relationship 
with the Civil Service Commission. We can remember when the 
CSC seemed to conceive of its job as first, last, and always the watchdog 
of the merit system. Their preoccupation with this responsibility 
left the Government without official organized leadership in the more 
positive phases of personnel management. That the modern ideas of 
personnel management gained the acceptance they did is a monument 
to the les adership. of a few individuals in the agencies. 

As now organized and operating, the CSC no longer limits its inter- 
est to negative matters. In order to free themselves of a burden of 
preaudit “duties they devoted more attention to developing and pro- 
mulgating standards. They could then delegate authority and inspect 
for compliance. Concurrently they acec pted more responsibility at 
the top Government level for backing and selling programs of positive 
and dynamic personnel management. 

In Washington the old Federal Personnel Council, now the Inter- 
agency Advisory Group, investigated and considered problems of 
major personnel policy for the Government. This group is spon- 
sored by the CSC and has its counterparts in each of the CSC regions 
as field Federal personnel councils. In this region the FPC carries 
on a continuous program of investigation and review of a wide range 
of personnel questions. This is done in close cooperation with the 
CSC. The San Francisco Federal Personnel Council conducts a bi- 
ennial conference of personnel and management officials to consider 
special problems. They also conduct monthly meetings. 

The San Francisco Federal Personnel Council has a continuous flow 
of special projects to consider. For example, they now have special 
committees considering the following problems: (1) A proposal to 
propose to the CSC higher entrance weges for oes in the 
San Francisco Bay area; (2) a proposal to establish a Federal scholar- 
ship fund for promising students in colleges; and (3) an employee 
suggestion concerning the placement of Federal employees in private 
industry when they are separated from service because of reduction in 
force. One committee just finished a very thorough study of the 
counseling needs of employees who are approaching retirement. 

The CSC regions also keep close to agency operations by their 
inspection programs. These programs now emphasize an overall 
evaluation of agency personnel programs. The inspectors invariably 
come to be rez ady reference sources for resolving all kinds of problems. 
This keeps them in constant touch. 

The CSC also maintains close contact with agencies through their 
supervision of boards of examiners. These examining boards are 
closely tied to the CSC. 

The local office of the CSC has taken the lead in explaining and sell- 
ing advantages of new personnel programs to the agency heads. For 
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example, when the new combined law for an incentive awards program 
was passed, the San Francisco CSC called a meeting of local agency 
heads to explain and emphasize the importance of this program. 

No longer do we feel that most of our contact with the CSC is nega- 
tive. We now expect advice and assistance, not just “no” answers. 
The CSC has made great strides in issuing standards and specifica- 
tions for our guidance. There is still more to be done in this field, 
particularly with respect to position classification. Some of the early 
standards were issued too rapidly to be as good as needed. Some 
standards have become outmoded by changed conditions. 


SELF-EVALUATION 


One of the harsh facts of life is the truth that you are your own most 
severe critic. Any outside criticism is likely to be tempered by some 
degree of mercy and by a knowledge that they cannot possibly have 
all of the facts pertinent. A sincere self-appraisal eliminates these 
considerations. 

The excellent statements of the constituent parts of a personnel 
program, found in the Federal Personnel Manual, constitute a basis 
for a comprehensive appraisal of a personnel program. We use these 
statements as guides to relevant parts of our regular activity reports 
through agency channels. We use a checklist version of this material 
in visits to field offices to determine the effectiveness of personnel pro 
grams. Asa byproduct of this kind of activity we are well prepared 
to explain and justify our activities to appropriate inspectors, budget 
officials, ete. Lack of a consistent self-appraisal program causes frus- 
trations when called upon to justify an activity you know has been 
worth while but can’t say exactly why. 

Mr. Beten. Actually, personnel ratios were initiated as a result of 
our report to the 80th Congress, following a comparison of personnel 
ratios in the Federal Government with personnel ratios in private 
industry. I believe the ratio was 1 to 80 in private industry. I realize 
that since that time there has been a substantial decentralization of 
personnel functions and more pressure has been put on the agencies 
to do their own work. We brought out in our report that some agen- 
cies are required to have a lot more personnel activity because of 
reorganization. Recently I made a check and found a facility in the 
Defense Department that had had a series of new commanding officers 
—1 every 8 months—and, each time, there was a reorganization, with 
orders to do things more efficiently and more effectively. As a result, 
the personnel people were working on the job sheets of the previous 
reorganization before the one that was currently going on. They 
were that far behind, but they were 30 percent overst: affed. I mention 
that — because the Congress, as the watchdog over these things, does 
have a real problem. 

I coal that personnel is the only function that has ratios, but we 
have a committee on manpower which is studying the subject and is 
thinking about imposing other ratios. It is just because there is as 
yet no other way to control how many people are assigned to these 
specific functions. I mention that only to show that we have thought 
about it a lot and wish there were some other way. 
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STATEMENT OF LABOR MARKET CONDITIONS BY DWIGHT D. 
SMILEY, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION REGIONAL OFFICE, AS 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICERS OF NORTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Sainry. The San Francisco labor market area is a product 
of several conditions, some of which I will discuss briefly: Population 
increase and in-migration; employment levels; construction of homes; 
economic expansions; cost of living; and wages. 


I, LABOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 


In northern California two labor market areas are placed in group B 
under the labor area classification plan used by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. San Francisco-Oakland is one area and the other 
is Sacramento. A group B classification means “job opportunities 
slightly in excess of job seekers” and a level of unemployment from 
1.5 to 2.9 percent. 

About one-third of the 149 labor markets surveyed by the Bureau 
of Employment Security is in group B. The other two-thirds are 
assigned in group C (a slight labor surplus) through F (a substan- 
tial labor surplus). At present there are no labor markets classified 
in group A representing a “critical labor shortage.” 

Elsewhere in California, Los Angeles and San Diego are in group B, 
Seattle is in group B, and Portland in group C. 


II, POPULATION 


The population of California has almost doubled since 1940, from 
6.9 million to 13.8 million. The one-half million annual increase comes 
about to the extent of one-third through the excess of births over 
deaths. To the extent of two-thirds the increase is through in-migra- 
tion. The population increase from July 1955 to June 1956 was 
565.000. 

In the 13 counties surrounding San Francisco Bay the population 
increases at the rate of 10,000 per month. This includes the large 
centers of Sacramento and Stockton. 


Ill. EMPLOYMENT LEVELS 


Referring again to California as a whole, the State has experienced 
in-migration to the extent of 350,000 from July 1955 to June 1956. 

The labor force has increased by 226,000 during that time and 
unemployment has declined by 17,000. In June 1956 unemployment 
was 2.7 percent of the total labor force compared with a national 
une mploy ment rate of 4.2 percent. 

Complete statistics on Federal employment in California have been 
furnished. 


IV. HOME CONSTRUCTION 


Providing homes for 6 million people in the past 15 years has been 
a major stimulant to business and industry. This is in part reflected 
by the loan guaranty activities of the Veterans’ Administration. 
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Since 1944 the Veterans’ Administration in California has guaran- 
he ° © . . . . 

teed $5 billion of loans primarily for housing. In northern Cali- 

fornia alone this has accounted for 240,000 new housing units. 


Vv. ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


New industries and expansions in the 12-county bay region during 
1955 totaled 514 projects and amounted to $144 million in outlays, 
bringing the 10-year total to $1.3 billion. This expansion has been 
accompanied by record levels in retail and wholesale trade, income, 
financial transactions, and levels of employment. 

San Francisco Bay area waterborne commerce amounts to 42,790,632 
cargo tons and ranks first on the Pacific coast in waterborne commerce. 


VI. COST OF LIVING 


Since 1951 the consumer price index in San Francisco has gone up 
more rapidly than in any other city in the United States. In 1951 
the city worker’s family budget for Washington, D. C., was highest 
in the Nation. This represents “cost of living.” 

By reference to the consumer price index and the city worker’s fam- 
ily budget published for a number of cities in 1951, an approximate 
city worker’s family budget for 1956 has been computed for several 
of the large cities in the United States. We conclude that San Fran- 
cisco has the “highest cost of living.” Statistics comparing seven 
major cities are as follows: 





| Amount of | City worker’s family budget 
increase, COn- | 

| sumer price 

| index from 

| 1951 to 1956 





1951 1956 


San Francisco_.__._ i aoe Hg amt ae See ee «Baten | 8.8 $4, 263 $4, 603 
Los Angeles___..._-- . 5.4 4,311 | 4, 518 
Chicago-___- Se el mar 6.7 4, 185 4, 432 
Seer eee ie: 4.5 | 4, 083 4, 249 
I a anne sh 3.3 | 4,315 4, 438 
Houston eee é 3.4 | 4, 304 4, 431 
BP. Gi ao os iernndh ch Hopiddetaw bh ace eben hae 3.2 4, 454 4, 580 


VII. WAGES IN SEVEN LABOR MARKETS 


The Monthly Labor Review for September 1956 compares 17 labor 
markets during 1955-56. Relative wage reference for two categories 
of workers in seven of these areas are shown here: 


Relative pay Relative pay 
levels for office levels for plant 
workers in in- workers, winter 


dustry, winter | 1955-56; mainte- 

1955-56 (New nance, custodial, 
York City =100) and material 

| | movement (New 

York City =100) 





NE a 6 aul nisihnnauidinkbianknkwhinktaknhawanaen 104 113 
I a das i al mela eisai acacia aaagiell 106 107 
Ta a aa ak edhe decrepit aoereoeneien unin eapin tae Gi acini 104 106 
i, ie tas cece whee nenibbnnnbenanemnagen sail 100 100 
sak delninilatainiadel am agen anh oben sist wa eakialenaalecataed ature aa ; 91 | 81 
a acct ahora pail 4a mito ees idee nd St 81 | 70 
i a anal aaa in eke abit ene went 90 | 79 
85582—57 5 
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VIII. WAGES IN SAN FRANCISCO 





The following chart shows average annual pay in San Francisco 
for five occup: itions. For whatever comparison may be warranted, 
the right-hand column shows how much less the Federal base rate is. 


Average weekly | How much base 


salaries for rate of Federal 

women, winter | pay differed from 

1956 | community rates 

Stenographers, GS-3 ; $3, 562 — $387 
Secretaries: 

(+S-4 “= 4, 108 — 693 

GS-5 io : é Sia | — 438 

Payroll, GS-4__. 3, 692 —277 

Key punch, GS- A a 3, 276 —316 

Junior dr aanun, GS-3. ; sok $ 33.3 4, 004 —829 


This has been a brief description of the type of labor market in 
which Federal agencies in northern California seek to obtain and 
motivate employees. 

Mr. Dowpy. That minus 387—does that mean the entrance salary is 
that much less than the average salary for the community? What 
would be the median ? 

Mr. Smiter. The fourth or fifth step of the grade for stenographer 
positions would take care of that. 

Mr. Downy. What I was thinking about: Here in the community 
what isthe median that they draw ? 

Mr. Sminey. I have no statistics on that and could find none, so I 
listed the base salary for that reason. 

Mr. Guprser. Take that GS-3 stenographer. Is there much of a 
(lifference between the entrance rate in Government and the entrance 
rate in private industry? Isn’t the average pretty much the same for 
everyone / 

Mr. Smiter. A major utility company pays a pool stenographer 
$340 a month. One of the major oil companies starts them at $317 
a month, and ina year ups the salary to $369 a month. 

Mr. Gurser. Is it safe to say that the entrance salary in private 
industry is considerably above the entrance salary in Government for 
a comparable job? 

Mr. Sminey. If I could have obtained better salaries to list here, I 
would have liked to. The step rates above the minimum could be 
computed. 

Mr. Dowpy. Those salaries that you gave for some companies are 
largely, then, what you say is the av erage / 

Mr. Sune. That is right. Sometimes we hire 2 stenographers to 
do the work that 1 ood stenographer could do. Recently enacted 
legislation has helped somewhat, but we do have our problems. 
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STATEMENT ON RECRUITING BY G. F. WEAVER, 12TH UNITED 
STATES NAVAL DISTRICT, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., AS A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICERS OF NORTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA 


Mr. Weaver. Within recent years the public attitude in this locality 
toward the Federal Government as an employer has undergone a 
great change. Undoubtedly the local labor market conditions con- 
tribute to our present inability to recruit adequate numbers of well- 
qualified personnel. However, shortages in the labor market serve 
to emphasize those factors which place ‘the Federal Government at 2 
disadvantage. 

At one time the prestige of working for a Federal agency was con- 
sidered a significant factor in recruitment. Today relative ‘ly few peo- 
ple actively seek employment with the Federal Government. In fact. 
in the professional and administrative management fields, there ap- 
pears to be a consensus that Federal employment is to be avoided. 

Although the Federal Government continues to provide improve- 
ments in the benefits for employees, private industry offers man) 
fringe benefits which tend to approach if not exceed the benefits in 
Federal employment. 

The daily press as well as the almost daily experience of Federal 
agencies readily reflect that the Federal Government is simply not 
competitive with industry on the salary offered to graded employees. 
We manage to be reasonably competitive for ungraded positions 
where the salaries are set by wage board procedures. In the 12t) 
civil service region approximately 46 percent of the positions are 
covered by wage » board procedures. 

Many surveys have been made of the salaries paid in private industry 
at the entrance level for college graduates. Great emphasis has been 
placed on the rates of pay paid to scientists and engineers. Indeed 
these surveys do reflect entrance rates which exceed by approximately 
$800 a year the entrance salary at the top step of a GS-5. (See at- 
tached exhibit p. 67.) Recent surveys have been made of applicants for 
junior scientist and engineer positions who subsequently declined 
Federal employment. Approximately 75 percent accepted employ- 
ment in private industry. Reported salaries reflected an average en- 
trance rate of $810 per year above the top step of GS-5; 25 percent of 
these individuals reported entrance rates which were $1,064 or more 
per year in excess of the top step of GS-5. Surveys of scientists and 
engineers who have left Federal employment show an average increase 
in sal: ary paid by industry of about $1,400 per year. At the GS-12 
through GS-14 levels the average difference is more nearly $2,000 per 
year, while at GS-15 the : average difference is in excess of $4,000 per 
year. (See attached exhibit p. 68.) Important also is the Federal 
Government’s inability to attract and retain high caliber personnel 
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for administrative management positions. A private survey con- 
ducted by the management coal firm of Booz, Allen & Ham- 
ilton reflects that the average graduate with a bachelors degree in 
business administration is offered an entrance salary by industry 
which is $718 per year in excess of the first step of GS-5. The aver- 
age student with a masters degree in business administration is offered 
an entrance salary by industry which is $983 per year in excess of the 
first step of GS-7. 

Most agencies in this locality have experienced some reduction in 
the quality of personnel recruited. This reduction has varied with 
different types of personnel, with different agencies and has reflected 
changing conditions of the labor market. The results of a study of 
this situation is shown by the exhibit on page 68. 

Our present system of advertising Federal employment opportuni- 
ties makes it difficult to reach many prospective employees. The 
normal media which consists of examination announcements, public 
listings, recruitment circulars, and direct recruiting as supplemented 
by such free radio, television and newspaper as is available, does not 
produce the results which many feel could be obtained by paid news- 
paper publicity. It is believed that our present system contains many 
factors of expense which are not readily apparent and which are not 
normally considered. So far as is known, no comprehensive study has 
been made of the ratio of cost to effectiveness of our present method as 
compared to a system involving the use of paid advertising. 

Public Law 763 provides for the adjustment of entrance step rates of 
individual classes of positions based on difficulty in recruitment. This 
provision is a partial recognition of labor market conditions and has 
been of some value in making the Federal Government somewhat more 
competitive in recruiting. Difficulty in retaining employees in sci- 
entific, engineering, administrative management, and other shortage 
category positions has become as important as the difficulty in recruit- 
ing; however, Public Law 763 does not permit adjustments of step 

rates based on difficulty in retaining employees. It should be noted 
that where such adjustments have been made, numerous internal in- 
equities are frequently created because of organizational and struc- 
tural differences in various agencies. The existing salary ranges for 
our graded structure, the maximum limitations on salary and the 
relatively inflexible pay system for graded employees make it impos- 
sible for the Federal Government to be competitive with industry in 
recruiting and retaining high quality personnel for graded positions. 
It appears that neither piecemeal adjustments of the type authorized 
by Public Law 763 nor blanket adjustments of existing schedules are 
the solution to the salary problem. 
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A recent survey of junior scientists and engineers who were em- 
ployed by industry shows that 87 percent had “all or a part of their 
moving expenses paid by their employer. The inability of Federal 
agencies to pay a new employee’s moving expenses from point of re- 
cruitment to his first place of duty is a serious handicap in recruiting. 
a factor not only reduces the number of candidates potentially 

railable, but it eliminates from availability for consideration a sig- 
nific ant portion of the more highly qualified individuals who are 
especially sought by all employers. 

The examining system of the Civil Service Commission is basically 
the same for shor’ tage category positions as for any other. This sy stem 
is well suited to situations where Federal employment is attractive 
to numbers of people which are in excess of the need. However, it 
must be recognized that the operation of a system which will insure 
the integrity “of the merit system and provide a guaranty of veteran 
preference will involve delay. 

Such delays are particularly apt to occur where appointing officers 
do not have boards of Civil Service examiners or other Commission 
representatives physically located at the office or activity. Fre- 
quently the delay of even as little as one day will result in candidates 
becoming unavailable for employment. 

The limited examining facilities of the Civil Service Commission 
has resulted in the necessity for broadening the applicability of 
examinations which in turn broadens the applicability of the examin- 
ing standards. This has resulted in the application of standards for 
trainee type position to positions which are not essentially of a 
trainee type. For cui in the absence of a more appropriate 
examination the Federal service entrance examination register stand- 
ards have been determined applicable to GS-7 training officer posi- 
tions. In the absence of adequate candidates available on the FSEE 
register, a naval activity recruited a candidate for its GS-7 training 
officer position. (This position was the sole training specialist w ithin 
the activity.) The individual recruited not only “held a doctor of 
education degree from Harvard University but had had considerable 
experience in adult education. This individual was unable to obtain 
a passing score on the required FSEE written examination, which 
resulted in the activity’s being unable to effect appointment. It has 
been reported that this individual has been subsequently employed 
as the dean of women in one of California’s State colleges at a salary 
greatly in excess of the rate for GS-7. 

The prohibition against the inclusion of maximum age limits in 
examinations for true trainee-type position is resulting in a loss of 
effectiveness of such examinations. It is appreciated that appointing 
officers will hesitate to appoint older persons to positions which exist 
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in the organization for the purpose of bringing in new talent which 
vill form the backbone of the organization m future years. In most 
eases individuals in the older age group, who have not progressed in 
interest and capacity beyond the entrance level, have already demon- 
strated their limited capacity for advancement. The presence of 
eligibles of advanced age on civil-service certificates for trainee posi- 
tions frequently results in the failure of the appointing officer to make 
a selection for appointment from the certificate. As a result, the cer- 
tificate is returned unused. The ultimate effect is to prolong the time 
elapsed from announcement of examination to consideration of all 
eligibles for appointment with a resultant loss to the Federal Govern- 
ment of those candidates of the type desired. 

The restrictions of our present dual-employment and dual-compen- 
sation statutes has the practical effect of eliminating a significant 
source of recruitment for engineering and administrative manage- 
ment positions. Under these statutes most retired officer personnel of 
the Armed Forces are prevented from accepting Federal civilian 
employment. 

Because of the worldwide character of overseas recruitment there 
probably is no one factor which might be sighted as a primary obstacle 
to recruitment. However, the problem of reemployment rights is 
one of the most significant. Some agencies administratively. grant 
reemployment rights to civilian employees who are selected to serve 
in overseas area. The granting of reemployment rights has been 
responsible for much success in filling many overseas positions with 
outstanding individuals. With the conversion to career or career- 
conditional appointment of most of the employees previously serving 
under indefinite appointment, it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
agencies to administratively provide these reemployment rights. 
There is no provision in existing regulations which permits agencies 
to obligate positions for employees going overseas. 

In certain areas of extremely high cost of living, it appears that 
the differential or other allowances granted are inadequate to fully 
compensate personnel for the increased expense and inconvenience. 
In many overseas areas the lack of adequate dependent housing is 
directly responsible for difficulty in recruitment and retention. In 
recruiting for some areas, approval of concurrent travel for the em- 
ployee and his dependents is the exception rather than the rule. In 
fact, it is well established that many well-qualified candidates for 
positions on Guam and the Philippines have declined consideration 
for employment in these areas when furnished information about 
dependent housing. Even when dependent housing is available, the 
weight allowance of 8,750 pounds for shipping household effects, 

which ineludes the weight of packaging, is a significant deterrent. 
in addition, employees selected to serve overseas are required to pay 

‘ the cost of shipping privately owned motor vehicles. In some 
icesiiiiie ani automobile is almost as much a necessity as it is a luxury, 
and this factor of extra personal expense to employees certainly con- 
tributes to the difficulty of recruiting personnel for overseas duty. 
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QUALITY OF NACA SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING RECRUITS 
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Mr. Brten. I was interested in your statement relative to reemploy- 
ment opportunities. Recently the Civil Service Commission has 
come out with some sort of regulation doing away with the reemploy- 
ment rights of people who have been scattered around Government. 
How long would you have these reemployment rights last? While 
it does have a beneficial effect to go overseas, you have the correlated 
problem of the man who takes his place. 

Mr. Weaver. Because of the nature of our overseas work, in many 
instances it is more important to have well-qualified people in overseas 
positions. Not only that, but the limitation on reemployment rights 
to which you refer, is not what I had in mind. These are within 
the agencies, as distinguished from reemployment rights between 
agencies, to which you refer. 

Mr. Beten. Our committee does recognize that there is a very 
serious problem in recruiting for overseas positions, and we are aware 
of some of the problems with which those people are faced when they 
get there. We had a subcommittee that went over last summer, and 
they came back with what has been described as a very good report. 
Legislation introduced toward the end of the last session of Congress, 
which will come up in January, includes a lot of helpful items. I am 
making a note to send you a copy of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. Dowpy. Did I follow you in your statement that the biggest 
problem, you think, is money ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. It is not the sole problem, but it is a tremendous one. 
There are other problems. 


STATEMENT ON COMMUNICATIONS AND EMPLOYEE MOTIVATION 
BY R. 0. DALE ANDERSON, OFFICE OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., AS A 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICERS OF NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Anverson. The purpose of this paper is, first, to present the 
highlights of some of the practices used by Federal agencies in north- 
ern California to obtain a two-way flow of communications between 
management and employees through the use of organized groups— 
such as employee councils and unions—conferences, and other 
mediums; and, second, to point up the value of training, incentive 
awards, promotion policy, and similar programs as means of motivat- 
ing employees. Since many Federal agencies in this locality are 
actively engaged in communication and employee-motivation activi- 
ties, a representative sample of each is contained in the paragraphs 
that follow: 

COMMUNICATION 


Employee councils: Many of the Federal agencies in northern Cali- 
fornia use employee councils as one of several methods of communi- 
cating with employees, and also to obtain employee participation in 
the development of programs, or to obtain worker reaction in advance 
of possible change in policy. These councils have come into being 
generally as a result of management surveys that disclosed employee 
interest sufficient to warrant the establishment of these organizations. 
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Their functions usually involve responsibility to: (1) Review and 
make recommendations on policy, program, or other changes or cireum- 
stances that might affect individuals in their work; (2) ‘represent the 
employees on those matters which are of concern to the work force in 
general; (3) encourage the employees to participate in job-connected 
activities such as the incentive- awards program, and to take an active 
part in civil defense, bond drives, and similar community projects; 
and (4) obtain the optimum two-way flow of communications between 
management and employees. 

How councils are organized: Employee councils are organized in 
such a manner as to provide a membership that is representative of the 
total work force in terms of organizational location and number of 
constituents. A nominating committee usually appoints at least two 

candidates for each office in the council. Membership in office usually 
caalt for 1 year, although some councils do have members who are 
elected for 2-year terms, with part of the members being elected each 
year so that continuity of the council’s activity might be realized. 
Meetings are held regularly, usually once a month. “Minutes of the 
meetings are reproduced and sent to top management officials, posted 
on bulletin boards, and distributed to employees. Some officials in 
charge of a Government activity occasionally visit the council meet- 
ings, ‘while others follow the practice of officially meeting with the em- 
ploy ee council each month. 

Benefits: Some of the functions which the employee councils engage 
in, that are of benefit to management and employees, include the recom- 
mendations the council makes on such things as installation of rest- 
rooms, water fountains, or eating facilities; parking facilities; modi- 
fications to existing facilities to eliminate safety hazards; change i in 
tour of duty; locality wage surveys; and inservice placement and 
promotional programs. The presence of an active employee council 
appears to contribute much to the goal of optimum two-way flow of 
communications; however, the presence or absence of a council has 
no apparent effect on the activities of union organizations, such as 
the American Federation of Government Employees or the National 
Federation of Federal Employees. 

Unions: Union activity and membership varies within the Fed- 
eral agencies in northern California. For example, the Post Office 
Department has 13 active unions such as Postal Clerks and Letter 
Carriers, while the San Francisco Naval Shipyard has 11 unions, 
headed by the International Association of Machinists, the Metal 
Trades Council, and others. Two well-known Federal unions, the 
American Federation of Government Employees and the National 
Federation of Federal Employees, also have active chapters in many of 
the other Federal agencies. Agency work-force membership in these 
unions ranges from ‘few or no members to over half of their total em- 
ployee population. 

Access to top management: Union officers have ready access to top 
management officials. In most instances meetings are arranged in 
accordance with need to discuss official matters, such as organization, 
membership drives, locality wage surveys, policies, working condi- 
tions, use of facilities for meetings, posting notices, and membership 
drive and similar topic. The grievance of an individual generally is 
not handled by a union, since existing policies require the employee 
to present and resolve his complaints in accordance with established 
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grievance procedures. The employee may, however, select a union 
official to represent and assist him with his grievance meetings. 

Communications mediums: Use and effectiveness of mediums to 
pass information “down” to employees is accomplished by a variety 
of methods. Studies indicate that employees who report that they are 
well informed on a subject say that they received their information 
from about four mediums per subject. The best methods for passing 
information to employees appear to be such things as employee hand- 
books, bulletins, meetings, bulletin boards, supervisory contacts. The 
supervisor is the keyman in passing information down, because em- 
ployees report that contact with immediate supervisor is their leading 
source of information. 

Group meetings are an excellent means of communication. Employ- 
ees and supervisors strongly approve of group meetings, and those 
activities which hold group meetings generally have better informed 
employees than activities that do not hold meetings. Also, there is 
strong employ ee interest in better communications, with consider: able 
interest in the use of informal, personalized methods, especially “face 
to face” contacts with their “bosses” in group meetings. 

Conferences: Federal executives and supervisors are using con- 
ferences more and more because the conference communicates to these 
leaders more facts bearing on problems, develops better solutions to 
the problems, and brings out possible cause and effect of each tentative 
solution. The experience of these officials indicates that conferences, 
well planned and conducted, stimulate those present to give all their 
facts to the group. Also, they find that group discussion generates 
new ideas and suggestions for solutions to problems. Conferences 
usually bring out into the open the human reaction to problems or re- 
sistance to change. It is best to consider and resolve these resistances 
in the decision making process so that intelligent and enthusiastic 
execution of a policy or procedure may follow. Well conducted con- 
ferences give the participants a real sense of accomplishment such as 
significant savings in time spent in meetings, better solution to prob- 
lems, and improved coordination and teamwork among executives, 
supervisors, and nonsupervisory personnel. Well conducted con- 
ferences generally are the result of some type of conference leadership 
training or experience in leading conferences ; consequently, such 
training is being conducted in many Federal agencies. While the 
most successful conference leaders are being used as instructors in 
supervisory, safety, and advanced training programs, others are using 
conference leadership techniques to motivate employees to undertake 
self-development and to aspire to recognition under the Federal civil 
service incentive awards program. 


EMPIOYEE MOTIVATION 


The Federal establishment in northern California is well aware of 
its responsibility for motivating workers—not only to stimulate their 
increased productivity, but to instill in them the conviction that the 
Federal Government is a good employer, that Federal employment 
offers them the opportunity to develop and advance. Such programs 
as training, incentive awards, and promotion based on merit are essen- 
tial components of this motivation process. Specifics as to what has 
been ate being done in these areas are presented in other papers: 
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however, two examples of training and incentive awards activities 
are discussed below. 

Training: The University of California certificate program in pub- 
lic administration is an example of a particularly successful self- 
development program. This training program started in 1951 and 
was developed as a cooperative undertaking of the 12th civil service 
regional office, the San Francisco Bay Area Federal Personnel Coun- 
cil, and the University of California Extension School. 

The program offers college-level courses in the field of public ad- 
ministration, including the specialized areas of administrative, per- 
sonnel and fiscal management. It is intended to broaden the back- 
grounds of persons who perform administrative duties in govern- 
mental agencies, provide them with knowledges and skills needed to 
increase their efficiency and prepare them for advancement. Em- 
ployees may enroll in individual courses, or may complete a eos 
study program of eight courses leading to a certificate in public ad- 
ministration. ‘They pay their own course fees and attend on their 
own time, although arrangements can be made to give instruction at 
Government installations, with participants attending partly or en- 
tirely during working hours. To date, 51 Federal employees have re- 
ceived certificates, and 22 others are enrolled in the planned program 
leading to a certificate. Approximately 100 additional Federal civil 
service employees are presently taking individual courses. Agencies 
regard participation in this training program as a plus factor in con- 
sidering qualifications of candidates for administrative positions. 

Incentive awards: The 1954 legislation on incentive awards has 
given new impetus to this program. Under the positive leadership of 
the 12th civil service region, Federal agencies in this area have given 
the program considerable additional attention and support. National 
averages for fiscal year 1956 show that 13.2 suggestions per 100 em- 
ployees were submitted; 8.6 suggestions per 100 employees were 
adopted; and 1 employee per 100 received sustained superior per- 
formance awards. We believe the figures for northern California 
agencies compare quite favorably with these rates. For example, the 
San Francisco Naval Shipyard, one of our largest ie ar mem 
lishments, has a submission rate for 1956 of 78 suggestions per 100 
employees, an adoption rate of 36.5 per 100 employees, and a superior 
performance award rate of approximately 8 per 100 employees. An- 
other large installation, the Sacramento Signal Depot, reports a sug- 
gestion rate of 24 per 100 employees, an adoption rate of 9 per 100. 
These are evidence of the vigorous promotion being given the incen- 
tive awards program which is an effective means of motivating and 
recognizing employees. 

SUMMARY 


The foregoing paragraphs set forth brief examples of communica- 
tion and employee motivation programs that are present in the Federal 
agencies in northern California. Organized groups—such as em- 
ployee councils and unions—function as sounding boards on_ policy, 
changes, conditions and similar matters. Several communications 
mediums are used to develop an informed work force, with the super- 
visor performing the key role in passing information down or up the 
line. Group meetings are favored by employees and supervisors as 
a medium of communication, with conference leadership training de- 
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veloping supervisors and executives in the art of leading group 
discussions. 

Employee motivation results from a component program that in- 
cludes training, promotion, and recognition under the Federal service 
incentive awards program. 

Mr. Gupser. If union officials represent the employees in their pres- 
entations of grievances, why do you say it is not handled as a union 
matter ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. It is my way of explaining the fact that our griev- 
ance procedure requires the individual to pursue his own complaint 
and that he has a right to select a union representative to represent 
him in his hearings at each successive level. The union itself would 
not sit down with the manager or supervisor at successive levels to 
represent an individual in his absence without the individual’s consent. 

Mr. Gupser. Are you advocating they should have the right to rep- 
resent him without his consent ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. 

Mr. Creperserc. We met yesterday with some representatives of 
various employee organizations. One of the complaints that was 
voiced at that time had to do with the lack of communications from 
personnel officers or supervisors down to the employee so that he knew 
what his rights were, and that other information he should have 
seemed to be lacking. 

Mr. Dowpy. That is substantially right. They said, “We may be 
talking about this, but are we practicing it ?” 

Mr. Beten. The last time I came out here was about 8 years ago, 
when Commissioner Moore was chief counsel for the committee. We 
were surprised to find out that the main channel of communication 
was taking one of the Washington newspaper columns and sending 
it around to the heads of the divisions. I know there is a lot of infor- 
mation with respect to personnel policy that comes out of the Con- 
gress. I am wondering if the Commission gets out to the regions 
copies of our reports on civil-service matters, as well as copies of 
the various bills. I know that the employee unions do a tremendous 
job of getting this information out. 

Mr. Fotry. We receive from our Bureau of Field Operations in 
Washington copies of reports and bills on all personnel legislation, 
and that information, as far as this office is concerned, is always passed 
around to our division heads and branch office managers. 

Mr. Betrn. How does it get to these personnel people ? 

Mr. Puiiuitres. We receive a daily legislative digest, including a 
digest of personnel legislation. 

Mr. Beten. For example, did you receive a copy of our report on 
the Civil Service Commission ? 

Mr. Puttutrs. No; I have not received that report. 

Mr. Beten. I am wondering whether vou actually get the docu- 
ments ¢ 

Miss Taytor. It depends on agency central office policy. The par- 
ticular document you mention was referred to my attention. They 
feed us all kinds of information. I would say that it depends on 
the particular agency. 

Mr. Benen. It seems to me that since the Commission participates 
in your council, there would be an opportunity for them really to help 
you people, because they are interested in the same field that you are; 
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but to top policy people in Agriculture, or Navy, or Army, the main 
thing to them is not about personnel. 

_Mr. Puiiiies. As chairman of the Federal Personnel Council of 
San Francisco, I might point out that every month, at our regular 
council meeting, a Civil Service Commission official reviews current 
personnel legislation and civil-service policies. That is standard 
practice, 

_Mr. Crperrerc. How are we getting information from the super- 
visor to the employee himself so he knows what rights are available 
tohim? That was the complaint, as I understand it, from this union 
representative. 

Mr. Berersen. That party pointed up a failure on the part of 
inanagement to get the civilian personnel instructions down to the 
employees. 

Mr, Crvrernerc. He said that very often an employee will find that 
there has been a reprimand placed in his 201 file that he didn’t know 
anything about. 

Mr. Anperson. I did review, within the time we were getting ready 
for this meeting, some Civil Service Commission reports of inspection 
of several Federal agencies in northern California, and in my position 
I also have occasion to visit some of the Army installations. We are 
concerned with this matter of communications. I can say to you, as a 
result of my preparation for this talk, that in many of the agencies 
they do have this medium of communication. There are breaks that 
do occur at the supervisory and other levels. Some of the agencies 
don’t have the house organs to get this information down the line. 
Some of the information doesn’t get down from higher echelons as 
fast as it should. If we knew the general trends we could be ahead 
of it, as contrasted with what the union does. They are on top of the 
legislation and we often get information from our union represent- 
atives in advance of official interpretation by our own agency heads. 
So this whole area is critical. It is not an easy one to find an answer 
to, but I can say generally that we are doing a much better job in 
getting information to our workers and to our employees. It is in 
direct relationship to the effectiveness of how we are developing and 
training our supervisors. 

Mr. Crnerrerc. If an employee has received a reprimand that. is 
going to be a part of his 201 record, is he supposed to be personally 
notified of that ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crepernerc. That is one of the complaints we received yesterday. 
Mr. Weaver. There is one situation under the present performance 
rating system whereby a supervisor might make comments on an 
individual’s performance rating sheet which goes into his 201 file. 
We have tried to discourage such supervisors’ comment going into 
the file without the employee having an opportunity to give his rebut- 
tal or at least to know it is there. That is one loophole because some 
supervisors do make comments as to what they told the employee about 
how they evaluated the employee. We have tried to plug that one up. 

Mr. Breten. Suppose the employee found out about it and asked 
that it be removed. Would you remove it? 

Mr. Weaver. Not necessarily. 
Mr. Beten. It seems that when things once get into the record, no- 
body is ever willing to correct it. 
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Mr. Cepersere. I can see a lot of difference between a reprimand 
and a performance evaluation. Maybe the evaluation should be 
damning. I wouldn’t in any way want to take away from the super- 
visor the authority to make an accurate evaluation, whether it be 
praiseworthy or otherwise, but if it is a specific reprimand then the 
employee ought to know about it. 

Mr. Dowpy. I think, in connection with his remarks, that if there is 


j anything in the supervisor’s jacket that might help to evaluate what 
he said about the employee, it should accompany the performance 
i evaluation to assist in evaluating what he said. 
| Mr. Fotry. One of the major items in our inspections is to look 
| personnel policy both as practiced and as written—we know that 
| 


and 


sometimes we have a very fine written policy but that the policy does 
not get down the line. As part of the inspection, when we go into 
a shop or establishment, we talk to groups of personnel to determine 
how much they know about the personnel policy. We started this 
procedure about 514 years ago, and at first we found there was a 
considerable lack of “knowledge on the part of employees as to policy. 
However, we have found more recently that the agencies are doing 

. better job of getting information down to their employees. We 
occasionally talk with ‘employees who say, “We didn’t know we had 
such a policy,” and we find that the material 2 as been passed down 
to employees through the agency’s newspaper or through some other 
method of communication, ‘and some rage ati have failed to read 
it. So you will always have a certain group of employees who won't 
know about a policy. While we find that agencies are not perfect 
in the matter of their employee communications, I believe that within 
the last few years there has been considerable improvement in that 
area. 


STATEMENT ON INTERNAL PLACEMENT AND UTILIZATION BY 
JANE F. TAYLOR, REGIONAL OFFICE, GENERAL SERVICES ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., AS A REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE PERSONNEL OFFICERS OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Miss Taytor. The goal of sound personnel management is constant 
improvement of productivity through an efficient, relatively stable, 
workforce. This requires a long-range program that will- 

(1) attract the best available applicants in the labor market; 

(2) assure the development of each employee to his maximum 
capacity ; 

(3) encourage the retention of those whose performance dem- 
onstrates a sincere desire to work to full capacity. 

To create this atmosphere, many of the in-service programs of Fed- 
eral agencies in northern California follow these basic principles. 


1. ANALYSIS OF POSITIONS 


Personnel officers in this locality are stressing the need for describ- 
ing positions in clear, concise language that w ill permit sound grades. 
In the past descriptions have been ‘verbose, and actual duties to be 
performed were buried underneath pat phrases. On the basis of clear 
position descriptions, personnel offices are now better able to clarify 
promotional opportunities. In some agencies, positions are charted 
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and those which are “feeders” to more responsible positions are identi- 
fied, as are those which are dead ends. 


2. EVALUATION OF EMPLOYEES 


In this area we agree that one of the best motivating factors for 
improved employee ‘performance i is a regular evaluation of the em- 
ployee’s performance by the supervisor on the job. The important 
factor is not the rating itself, but the employee's assurance that the 
supervisor knows w hat he is doing, is quick to commend superior 
performance, and to encourage better performance when the employee 
is not producing up to par. 


3. PROMOTION PROGRAM 


In this area we conceive of the promotion program as one of many 
facets of personnel management, and not as a separate entity. As 
such it does not lend itself to legislative control. We encourage the 
development of a promotion program that includes purposeful devel- 
opment of an individual and not one that just takes the candidates 
as they come. 

The successful promotion program is one in which the employees 
have confidence that the selection is made on the basis of merit, and 
not on a personal or prejudicial basis. To achieve this kind of pro- 
grain, the personnel officers in northern California have stressed with 
top management and supervisors the need for supervisory training 
which aids the supervisor in developing those with aptitude and po- 
tential. In addition, we stress the need for an objective approach, 
we cquip supervisors with the techniques of evaluating another’s abil- 
ity, the skill of conducting a selection interview, as well as the inter- 
view technique to use in informing an unsuccessful candidate of results. 

There are various plans in use to encourage and discover the best 
qualified employees for consideration for promotion. One of the 
most widely used locally is that of posting vacancies and soliciting 
applications from those who are available, and consider themselves 
qualified. Another is the use of a cross-index of skills file which 
readily identifies for the personnel office all qualified candidates em- 
ployed in the particular agency. 

The success of the promotion programs in the various agencies 
depends on the sincerity of the supervisors making the selection of the 
best qualified candids ate, and in the leadership given by the personnel 
officers in developing programs that stimulate ‘employ ees to grow on 
their jobs to maximum capacity. 

We think it is essential that those candidates for promotion con- 
sidered and not selected, are given assurance that they were con- 
sidered and a reasonable explanation for their nonselection. 

There are some successful programs based on inservice placement 
testing in some of our largest installations. It is interesting to note 
that testing programs in private industry are not so prev: valent. on 
the west, coast as in the East. Experience has shown that to be valid 
a testing program should be administered by a psychologist to insure 
reliability and professional analysis of results. Serious study would 
be required to determine if the results would justify the expense in 
the smaller agencies. 
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4. REASSIGNMENT OF UNSATISFACTORY EMPLOYEES 


We are aware of the expense of recruitment and processing new 
employees and the waste that is reflected in turnover, and we empha- 
size the importance of fitting the employee to the job. There are vari- 
ous placement followup programs in use in this area that keep the 
personnel officer informed on the adjustment being made between em- 
ployee and supervisor, and employee to fellow workers and to his 
position. If it becomes apparent that an employee's performance or 
attitude is unsatisfactory, an attempt is made to determine the cause. 
If the cause is one that can be alleviated in another position for which 
it is determined the employee is better suited, or under other working 
conditions, the reassignment is affected promptly. If the employee is 
not recommended for. reassignment, removal action is initiated. 

We work closely within this locality and if an employee considered 
unsatisfactory in an agency applies to another, we give an honest 
evaluation as to the cause for separation. If the case were incom- 
patability, or lack of interest in the program, this might not be re- 
flected in another agency. On the other hand, if personal character- 
istics or work habits are such that the best interest of the Government 
would not be served in the reemployment of such an employee, we so 
inform the other agency. 


5. FULL UTILIZATION OF EMPLOYEES 


Specialized fields: In this period of shortage in the engineering, 
scientific, and architectural professions, we encourage a -areful study 
of each position in these fields to realine duties to insure that profes- 
sional employees will be working full time on performance of profes- 
sional duties. At times the alinement of duties is such that 
administrative and clerical duties are incorporated in positions re- 
quiring professional training for a percentage of duties. The resultant 
underutilization is a waste of professional talent. 

In addition to stressing full utilization of professional skills, there 
continues to be a survey of positions by supervisors and personnel 

technicians to effect realinement of functions that will result in full 
utilization of specialized knowledges and skills of present employees. 
The sending of questionnaires to employ ees is one method which has 
been used loc ally in determining latent ability. 

The handicapped: The employment of the physically handicapped 
has been encouraged throughout the Government. Agenci ‘ies are taking 
a more realistic attitude toward relaxing medical standards when 
duties of the position permit. 

Personnel offices are resourceful in suggesting realinement of duties 
to permit hiring of physically handicapped qualified for employment, 
and to prov ide continuing employment of those injured while 
employed. 

The older worker: There is a growing realization that positions 
in which age is not a factor should be identified within an organization, 
and these positions made available for those within the organization 


who are no longer able to stand the pressure of positions requiring 
vigor. 


6 
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There is a problem of the “older” worker who is slowing down and 
yet is reluctant to stop working. 'The improved retirement. benefits, 
coupled with a sound program of counseling for retirement, will help 
to relieve this problem in Federal Government. Preretirement coun- 
seling is a progr am that is growing throughout the area. A sub- 
committee of the San Francisco Federal Personnel Council has made 
a study of this subject. 

Consideration might be given to drafting legislation that will 
protect the salary of employees over 60 (ineligible for retirement) who 
are demoted to a lower position as a result of gerontism. If it were 
possible to save salary, operating officials would not be so reluctant 
to remove the older worker from positions of responsibility requiring 
vigor. 

We firmly believe that through an active inservice placement pro- 
gram, such as we are encouraging in this locality, employees in the 
Federal Government will pi ‘ogressively develop in their positions to 
the limit of their ability. We give daily attention to the growth of 
the concept within the ranks of supervisors that their people are the 
most. priceless, productive commodity in the world; that as they are 
given leadership, so will the Government service be strengthened. 

Mr. Downy. Miss Taylor, you mentioned legislation covering pro- 
motions. Mr. Belen, have we any legislation like that ? 

Mr. Beten. There have been bills introduced during the last several 
sessions of Congress. Our committee has recommended that there 
be more effective action on the part of the agencies to have proper 
promotion programs. I think it is one of the first storm warnings— 
when personnel officers observe a number of bills coming in on a sub- 
ject they ought to look around and see what could be done to improve 
the situation. Usually the background of bills of that type is directly 
related to the number of employee complaints. If they were cleared 
up, there never would be any need for such legislation. That is the 
first storm warning that something is going to occur. I think the very 
fact that there is such an intense program, legislatively, has caused 
the Commission to take a little more effective action and to get out and 
find out what is going on and prod the agencies into more effective 
action. Congress has tried to meet the situation of the fellow in the 
dead-end job. The best way to meet it is through a good promotion 
program. I find that most employees would rather have a promotion 
than a pay raise. A promotion gives a boost to morale as well as some 
more money. 

I was very much impressed with your placement program, par- 
ticularly as it relates to scientists and engineers. The subcommittee 
has asked the Defense Department and the Civil Service Commission 
to give us their recommendations with respect to scientists and engi- 
neers, and they have formed a high-level committee to study the 
problem and to report to the committee. 

Mr. Dowpy. That was the thing I had in mind by asking if salary 
was the only thing that was of any value in this discussion. I was 
impressed at Los Angeles with the effect of this cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contract arrangement for scientists and engineers. They could double 
and triple 10 times the salary of scientists in Government, but the 
cost-plus contractors would raise their ante and we still haven’t 
served any purpose at all in retaining people in Government. 

Mr. Beten. We are creating a Frankenstein monster. 
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STATEMENT ON EMPLOYMENT DEVELOPMENT BY DUANE A. 
DuPONT, SACRAMENTO AIR MATERIAL AREA, CALIF., AS A REP- 


RESENTATIVE OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICERS OF NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


1. PURPOSE 


Mr. DuPonr. The first purpose of this report is to examine the 
changing nature of the skills requirements in Federal establishments 
in recent years. The second purpose is to determine the effect these 
changes have had on training programs within Federal establishments. 


2. BACKGROUND 


Personnel administration as we know it today had its origin in the 
first employee compensation laws which made the employer finane ially 
responsible for injuries suffered by employees on the employer's 
premises. This resulted in the establishment of safety programs to 
reduce safety hazards. Following this, training programs were de- 
veloped primarily to teach people safe working habits. Other phases 
of personnel programs followed such as more intelligent employment 
practices and job-pricing activities. Employee training is therefore 
one of the oldest elements of personnel programs. 

Within the Government, however, until recently, training played 
a very minor role in the acquisition or maintenance of a skill capability 
in the employee group to perform the organizational mission. En- 
trance level training programs coupled with on-the- job instruction 
by a fellow worker or a supervisor generally gave employees all of 
the training they needed to per form satisfactorily. What then has 
happened in recent years and what is happening now that has given 
rise to the truly tremendous interest in training activities on the part 
of both employees and management from installation to department 
level? Why is it that the same managements who could say as recently 
as 1950 that their employees required no training now invariably ask 
in workloading their organizations whether or not provision has been 
made for training? The answer to those questions is that the on- 
rushing technology of the last few years has created positions which 
never existed before, brought about frequent changes in equipment 
and systems and resulted in more complicated equipment and systems 
than employees, governmental or from industry have had to work with 
heretofore. This onrushing technology has added skill shortages 
to the problem of manpower ‘shor tages. 

The same picture prevails in management. Both industry and 
Government have been critically examining their management con- 
cepts in recent years and have in effect disc: arded m: ny of the systems 
by which they managed in years past and introduced in their stead 
modern concepts of financial management, industrial management, 
and personnel management. Little good is accomplished if sound 
management systems are installed at substantial expense if provision 
is not made to equip the management groups in being to operate and 
utilize these systems. This therefore has created the requirement 
for extensive management training programs which did not exist in 
the past. The extent of such programs and the reasons behind them 
are effectively set forth in the November 12 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post which describes the activities of the American Man- 
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agement Association in management development programs and the 
heavy participation by industry i in these programs. 
The net effect of these changes in skills requirements is that formal 
training activities must share to a greater degree than ever before 
with recruitment the respensibility for maintaining or creating tech- 
nical and managerial skill capabilities if Federal establishments are 
not to fall hopelessly behind technologically. This in turn means 
that the concepts which guided development of training programs 
and budgets in the past have had to be changed and brought up to 
date. No longer can we rely upon entrance level training programs. 
The problem now is one of retraining what we have always thought 
of in the past as being our skilled groups who required a minimum 
of sponsored training to stay ahead of the requirements of their jobs. 
This can be illustrated within the Defense Department for example 
in the following manner. During the period 1942-50 the Air Force, 
Army, and Navy were dealing “essentially with frozen models of 
weapons. In the field of electronics for example in the aircraft of 
that era electronic equipment was hung on the airframe wherever 
space could be found. At the present time the airframe and power- 
plant primarily house and power electronic equipment which for all 
practical purposes constitute the primary equipment in the weapon. 
While this is a somewhat dramatic example of the changes which 
are occurring in equipment a careful analysis of work processes in 
almost any Federal establishment, defense and nondefense will reveal 
the same pattern of increasing complexities coupled with frequent 
changes in technology. 
Retraining employees to work with such new equipment in addition 
to the amount of time involved on the part of the trainee calls for 
skillful staff guidance by training specialists if effective results are 
to be achieved in proper time sequence with production schedules. 
The training programs cannot be devised with the ease they could 
be a few years ago. This in turn has placed demands upon organiza- 
tion training staffs which far exceed their resources which im turn 
means that much almost essential training is being of necessity either 
poorly done or even worse sometimes not ‘done at all. 
This latter problem is considerably more acute in smaller and 
nondefense agencies than it is in the larger and defense agencies. 
While personnel officers of these smaller agencies see these needs as 
clearly as personnel officers in larger agencies and while they use 
their very limited resources effectively, all are deeply concerned at 
their inability, because of staff, i. e., budget, limitations, to help create 
the level of skills capabilities they know the organization they service 
really needs. This problem is aggrevated by the speed with which 
skills, whether managerial or technical, obsolesce today. 
Apart from keeping the skills of employees current and compen- 
sating for the lack of such skills in the labor market, there is a very 
valuable byproduct associated with training in the form of employee 
satisfaction. Today’s employee and today’ ’s job seeker is quite a 
different person from the employee and job seeker of 20 years ago when 
most training concepts were developed. Each employee and appli- 

cant seeks to associate himself with a progressive organization where 
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his own growth and advancement are provided for. They are not 
satisfied with continuing or forming an association with an employer 
who permits them to fall behind the modern requirements of his craft 
or profession. Training programs which provide reasonable oppor- 
tunities for growth for “employ ees pay off in retention of employees 
who would otherwise leave to seek a more progressive employer and 
increase the job satisfaction of the general body of employees. The 
most immediate result, however, of training is that we acquire a capa- 
bility which we cannot readily hire in the labor market. 

Despite the interest of management in training, no green light has 
been given to training for the sake of training on the basis that training 
like orange juice is good. Our training programs are geared to a 
careful analysis of our skills requirements, who should be trained 
followed by a critical evaluation as to whether the money spent for 
training produced in fact the intended results. 

In considering training activities in the Federal service it is felt 
that the following conclusions are warranted. 

America is on the verge of an industrial revolution which will dwarf 
all previous progress in this area. Industry and Government alike 
will be faced for many years to come with a constant requirement for 
training and retraining its employees. This will be true in both tech- 
nical fields and management fields. This retraining without which 
efficient and economical operations will be impossible is going to require 
a greater budget for training activities than we are accustomed to 
thinking about. While the executive and congressional direction of 
the activities of Federal establishments should insure that wasteful 
programs are not instituted in training employees, it should also insure 
that greater costs are not incurred by a shortsighted training and 
employee development policy. Possibly the most “urgent need at this 
time and one that is common to all industry and all Government 
whether large or small is in the area of management and executive 
training. Until such time as facilities become available within the 
Government for training and retraining its managers provisions and 
funds must be made in Government as have been made in industry to 
permit its managers to attend periodical seminars and management 
training courses conducted by our universities in greater number each 


EMPLOYMENT DEVELOPMENT—SU MMARY 


Today’s rapid technological developments create new technical 
skill requirements in Government as well as industry. 

2. Development of modern financial, industrial, and personnel man- 
agement systems requires new knowledges and management skills in 
the managers and executives of Federal establishments. 

. Neither recruitment nor entrance level training will provide the 
skills capability as they once did. 

4. Expanded training programs, including advanced management 
training in univer sities are required in Federal establishments as well 
asin industry. 
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STATEMENT ON WAGE ADMINISTRATION BY VAUGHN B. FERGU- 
SON, SAN FRANCISCO, NAVALSHIPWARD, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 


AS A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICERS OF 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


I. AREA WAGE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Fercuson. Within the 12th civil service region there are ap- 
proximately 121,200 Federal workers whose salaries are fixed by wage 
boards on the basis of wages prevailing in local areas. 

These blue-collar workers, as ae are commonly called, have re- 
ceived 12 wage increases in the San Francisco Bay area since 1945. 
As a result of a w age survey commenced on August 13, 1956, another 
wage increase will soon be announced for this group of employees. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been coordinating wage sur- 
veys made in this area since 1950. Such surveys are currently being 
made on an annual basis. Assisting the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in making wage surveys are representatives of interested Federal 
agencies and local jurisdictions. Data are collected from 250 or so 
of the largest employers in this area. The data so collected is used 
by Federal agencies in establishing wage schedules for ungraded work- 
ers in this area. 

These wage surveys have been accomplished smoothly and private 
industry has, in general, been most cooperative in furnishing wage 
information. A single community survey such as this is obviously 
much better from the standpoint of the private employer than would 
a dozen or more independent surveys. Employees serve as confiden- 
tial data collectors and observers, thus engendering confidence in 
ultimate wage-fixing determinations. 

Some problems do occur. For example, it is oftentimes difficult to 
find jobs in private industry that are identical or even similar to those 
in the Federal Government. Then, too, wage surveys are sometimes 
delayed until strikes are settled or wage data can be released by the 
national headquarters of local companies. From the standpoint of 
the employees, the most vexing part of the wage fixing process lies in 
the fact that inereased wage rates cannot take effect until officially 
announced by the various departments in Washington and cannot be 
made retroactive to the date of the commencement of the survey, or 
some other prior date, regardless of the amount of data processing 
time involved or other reasons for delay. In contrast, retroactive 
wage increases have, of course, been given graded employees. 

Recommendations for congressional action : It is recommended that 
consideration be given to enacting legislation that will make wage 
increases to wage- ‘board employees retroactive to the date of the com- 
mencement of wage surveys. It is also recommended that provision 
be made for financing s such retroactive wage increases. To do other- 
wise means financial embarrassment to individual agencies and pos- 
sible reductions in force to provide funds for such retroactive increases. 


II. INEQUITIES IN SALARIES BETWEEN GRADED AND UNGRADED EMPLOYEES 


Exhibit A indicates that the cost of living has advanced 101.4 per- 
cent in the San Francisco Bay area since 1939. Blue-collar workers, 
whose wages are fixed according to those prevailing in the locality, 
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have had their wages advanced approximately 120 percent since that 
time. Graded employees at the GS-2 level have been advanced 105.2 
percent during this same period. In no other grade, however hive 
graded salaries advanced to a point approaching the rise in the cost 
of living. For example, at the GS-13 grade level the advance has only 
been 60.5 percent since 1939. | Exhibit B shows this rel: ationship grade 
by grade. It is difficult for local Federal workers to understand why 
the Federal Government grants one class of employees a 120 percent 
hike in wages since 1939 and advances another only 60.5 percent. Such 
inconsistency not only has a demoralizing effect, but destroys the in- 
centive for white-collar workers to work hard and aspire to high-grade 
positions. It lowers the morale of the public servant who has dedi- 
cated himself to the Federal service. It leaves him in a state of re- 
spectable poverty while his associates in private industry and blue- 
collar workers have enjoyed the fruits of the prospering economy. 
Yet this is the very man on whom we must depend to run the complex 
affairs of Government. 

The hard core of today’s civil servants in the middle and upper 
salary brackets came into the Federal service in the 1930’s when a 
career in the Federal Government offered incentive and reasonable 
pay. These men will, in most cases, retire in the 1960’s. The caliber 
of persons currently being recruited for filling administrative and 
professional positions is not as high as that prevailing in the 1930's. 
As one local college professor of national reputation recently stated, 
“nobody but culls are entering the Federal service today.” Such 
being the case, how does the Federal Government expect to recruit 
outstanding professional and administrative personnel to carry on 
the important business of running the Government after our present 
group of Federal administrators have retired or left the service unless 
they are offered adequate compensation? This is a problem which 
the Congress must face squarely. 

The problem of recruiting engineers, scientists and doctors at 
wages now prevailing in the Feder al service is one of the most difficult 
problems facing Federal agencies today. The Federal service simply 
hasn’t been able to pay s salaries sufficient to enable it to c ompete in the 
labor market for the supply of such personnel. Exhibit C shows the 
cumulative earnings over a 10-year period of 2 young men, 1 who 
enters the Navy as an apprentice, advances to journeyman status and 
then to the first ranks of blue-collar supervision, and the other who 
goes to college, graduates as an engineer, enters the Federal service 
as a GS-5 employee and then advances to grade GS-7, GS-9, and 
then GS-11. During the 10-year period, the cumulative earnings of 
the blue-collar worker is $51,230.40 and the white-collar engineer 
$37,742.50. In addition, the young engineer must pay for his educa- 
tion. Exhibit D indicates that it would take 24 years for the young 
engineer to catch up with the cumulative earnings of the blue- ‘collar 
worker in a limited promotion situation over a 30-year period. If 
an apprentice advances to the rank of master of his shop and the 
young engineer to head engineer, GS-14, the cumulative earnings of 
the engineer to catch up with that of the craftsman after 28 years. 
This is illustrated by exhibit E. Under the circumstances why should 
any young man want to go to considerable expense and struggle 
through 4 years of college to become an engineer and enter the Fed- 
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eral service? He would be better off financially if he became a blue- 
collar worker. 

Exhibit F is a avert showing how the salaries paid top blue-collar 
supervisors in the Navy Department have outrun the salaries paid 
comparable graded supervisors at GS-13 grade level. 

Other gross-pay inequities exist throughout the Federal service. 
There are countless instances where graded supervisors get consider- 
ably less money than their blue- collar subordinates. 

The attitude of 1 group of Federal engineers toward 2 important 
aspects of salary determinations is exemplified by a survey recently 
conducted among 102 engineers selected at random at the San Fran- 
cisco Naval Shipyard. The questions posed and the answers are as 
foliows: 

1. Should persons in your line of work have salaries that vary 
according to the cost of living in each community / 

Answer : 84, yes; 17, no. 

2. Do you feel that a separate category for professional employees 
designated as different from all other GS employees would be an in- 
ducement to rec ruiting and retaining our professional and scientific 
employees ? 

Answer : 81, yes; 9, no; 12, not sure. 

This survey indicates that a substantial number of engineers in the 
sample test believe that salaries should be adjusted to the cost of 
living and that a professional service should be established in any 
grouping of Federal positions, 

Recommendations for congressional action: The Federal Govern- 
ment’s compensation plan needs a thorough overhauling. A more 
flexible system is needed, both to provide career incentives and to 
meet changes in the condition of the labor market. It is reeommended 
that Federal workers subject to the Classification Act be paid either 
on the basis of (1) wages prevailing in their localities, or (2) wages 
adjusted to compensate for the increase in the cost of living, using 
1939 as a base. 

One suggested method of overhauling the Federal compensation 
plan and paying employees in accordance with the increase in the cost 
of living is given in the paragraphs that follow. This plan, if adopted, 
would tend to correct the gross inequities now existing, provide career 
incentives, and be flexible enough to meet such labor market challenges 
as now exist in the case of engineers, scientists, and doctors. 

This plan provides for establishing a basic compensation schedule 
for grades based on Classification Act salaries in effect in 1939. (A 
year selected because it follows the depression and before the inflation- 
ary pressures of World War II made their effects known.) For ex- 
ample, GS-5, $2,000 per annum; GS-7, $2.600 per annum, and so 
forth. A current compensation schedule would be prepared by adding 
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to the basic rate of compensation for each grade the amount of the 
increase in the cost of living index over that of 1939. For example, if 
the cost of living rose 100 percent between 1939 and 1956, a GS-5 
would get $2,000 base pay a $2,000 cost of living adjustment for a 
total of $4,000. The seven-step range and the current step rates would 
be continued. It is contemplated that these step rates would be 
adjusted each July 1 on the basis of the rise or fall in the Consumers 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. The Civil Service Commission would be responsible for estab- 
lishing and keeping the compensation schedules current. Retirement 
would be taken from gross salaries representing both base pay and cost 
of living adjustment. 

In order to give flexibility to the plan to meet labor-market condi- 
tions it is contemplated that the Civil Service Commission be author- 
ized to create, not to exceed, 14 steps in each grade level (7 of which 
would be supersteps) and to pick entrance salaries at any of these ee 
whenever necessary to meet labor market conditions. For example, 
if our GS-5 schedule called for a current rate of $4,000 at the first 
step the normal step rates would be as follows (based on $135 step 
rates as at present) : 1, $4,000; 2, $4,135; 3, $4,270; 4, $4,405; 5, $4,540; 
6, $4,675 ; 7, $4,810. 

The Commission would be authorized under certain conditions to 
establish seven supersteps as follows: 8, $4,945; 9, $5,080; 10, $5,215; 
11, $5,350; 12, $5,485; 13, $5,620; 14, $5,755. 

The Commission could thus set any step in the range $4,000 to 
$5,755 for graduating engineers or other categories of personnel hired 
at the GS-5 level that are scarce in the labor market and where private 
industry is paying more than the Government. Grades 16, 17, and 18 
could be established at rates bearing a fixed relationship to GS-15 
and the other grades of the general schedule. A pay-savings clause 
should be inserted to prevent any employee from losing money as the 
result of the adoption of such a pay system. 

It is also recommended that the old professional service, abolished 
by the Classification Act of 1949, be recreated. This is a serious 
matter with scientists and engineers. They firmly believe that having 
such a professional service adds to their prestige. It is undoubtedly 
a part of their psychic income. Inasmuch as such a measure is nothing 
but a simple categorization and costs nothing, its adoption is recom- 
mended. It is contemplated that the same compensation system be 
applied, however, to persons in the professional schedule as in the 
general schedule, with provisions being made for the same supersteps. 

Apart from its other advantages, such a compensation plan as out- 
lined above would relieve Congress from the necessity of getting 
embroiled in pay legislation each year. 
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(Mr. Ferguson provided the following exhibits :) 


ExuHreit A 


CHART SHOWING INCREASES IN GS2 AND GSi3 
SALARIES, BENCHMARK TRADE WAGES, AND THE COST 
OF LIVING FROM 1939 TO !956 
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Exuhisrr B 


Chart showing increases in classification act salaries 


Minimum 


salary rate 1955-56 Percent in- 
prior to 1945 crease 

CAF-2 (GS-2 $1, 440 $2, 260 105 
CAF-3 (GS-3) 1, 620 3.175 5.9 
CAF-4 (GS-4) 1, 800 3, 415 89.6 
CAF-5 (GS-5) 2 on 3. 670 83.5 
CAF-6 (GS-6) 9, 300 4, O80 77.3 
CAF-7 (GS-7 2. 60K 4, 525 74.0 
CAF-8 (GS-8 2 S00 4, 970 71.3 
CAF-9 (GS-9 3, 200 », 440 70.0 
CAF-10 (GS-10 2. 50K 5. G15 69.0 
CAF-11 (GS-11) | 3.00 6. 390 68.2 
CAF-12 (GS-12 | 600 7. 570 64.5 
CAF-13 (GS-13) 60K 8, 9S0 60.5 
CAF-14 (GS-14 6. 500 0, 320 8.7 


Source: Chart prepared by Industrial Relations Department, San Francisco Naval Shipyard 
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WAGE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Gurser. You mentioned two different approaches, both of 
which I have incorporated in bills. One, the earlier bill applying the 
wage-board principle to scientific and engineering personnel, and the 
other to a separate category of pr ofessional employ ees within the Clas- 
sification Act. Would you say the identical response is due to the fact 
that either one of them would improve the situation or because there 
is no preference between the two approaches / 

Mr. Fereuson. I would say that one of the questions is not properly 
worded. In the payment of salaries to engineers, area wage rates mean 
nothing. From my experience, our competition with private industry 
is not quite as serious in northern California as it is in southern Cali- 
fornia. You have to consider that the wage-board principle would 
have nationwide application. 

Mr. Gupser. Perhaps the answer is going to lie somewhere between 
the two approaches, to operate within the Classification Act on the 
wage-board principle. We don’t know yet. 

Mr. Dowpy. That is why we are interested in hearing from you 
fellows. 

Mr. Gupsrer. Do you have a personal preference or a specific sugges- 
tion as to how we could solve it? 

Mr. Fercuson. Recently we had a group of naval shipyard workers 
here from the shipyard at Portsmouth, N. H., and in this group were 
a number of grade 9 engineers. We talked to them rather discreetly 
about the beauties of California and the wonderful climate and asked 
them whether they wouldn’t like to move out here at possibly grade 11. 
They said no, because the cost of living is too high here and that a 
grade 9 back there is much better than a grade 11 salary here. Also, at 
the same shipyard they pay about 69 cents less per hour for ungraded 
workers than we do here. 

Mr. Crperserc. If we put into effect area wage principles here, you 
would go out and recruit the other fellows. 

Mr. Downy. I was thinking about that very thing. We would have 
government competing against government. You take the Ames 
Labor atorywhy don’t you move to Texas? We have a lot of cheap 
land in Texas and that would take care of the situation. 

Mr. Ferevson. I have outlined one plan in the mimeographed 
material which I passed out to you, which I believe is reasonably prac- 
tical and would correct some the gross inequities and be flexible 
enough to help us in these labor market short: ages. The plan pro- 
vides this—that we go back to this base year of 1939 and ask our- 
selves what the Federal Government was paying its people at that 
time. We find the rate for a GS-8 was $1,620: for GS-4, $1,800; 
for GS-5, $2,000, and so on. Then, using that as your base, apply 
the cost-of-living index right down ‘the line to all of our particular 
grades. That w ould give us what we think we are entitled to, based 
on present economy. I would further propose that, in addition to the 
seven steps we normally have in our pay schedule, the Civil Service 
Commission be empowered to establish seven additional supersteps 
and be permitted to pay step 11, 12, 14, etc., for engineers, doctors, 
stenographers, tabulating equipment operators, and other shortage 

categories. I think that would give you that flexibility and correct 
some of these inequities that we have today. Private industry is re- 
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luctant to release any information on salaries, particularly on execu- 
tive salaries. Their confidential payroll is one they don’t want to 
release. 

And then within the Government service you have so many differ- 
ent kinds of jobs that are not comparable to those in private industry. 
Mr. Foley’s job, for instance, certainly has no counterpart in private 
industry. You could go around to the different civil-service juris- 
dictions. Then, too, you have a relationship at the present time 
between different kinds of jobs—for example, a grade 13 budget 
specialist, a grade 13 personnel man, and a grade 138 QO. and M. 
examiner people who are at about the same level. But if you go 
out to private industry you are going to come up with some marked 
differences. For example, the journeyman rate for personnel officers 
is around $15,000 a year. You would have to take those things into 
consideration. It would be a b ig problem, but I don’t think it would 
be insurmountable. 

Mr. Creprrserc. After sitting through several weeks of hearings in 
Washington, I can say the situation 1s very confused. It is difficult 
to iron out. 

Mr. Downy. Where is your greatest percentage of turnover / 

Mr. Ferauson. In our white-collar workers—our engineers to be 
specific. 

Mr. Dowpy. How about turnover in your clerical force ? 

Mr. Frereuson. Our greatest percentage right now at the San 
Francisco Naval Shipyard is in our clerical force—stenographers and 
typists. However, our employees voted to go to work at 7:30 o’clock 
in the morning. We have a rather unusual local problem which 
sometimes drives our stenographers and typists away. 

Mr. Dowpy. What is turnover in private industry? You have 
high turnover in Government in those particular phases of work. 
We learned in Los Angeles that the Government had a tremendous 
turnover and that private industry had a great deal bigger turnover 
than Government did. 

Mr. Frereuson. We have 7,400 people at the shipyard, and I guess 
we are probably the largest industry in San Francisco. Our turn- 
over rate is 14.7 percent a year, which is a little over 1 percent a 
month, or considerably below that of private industry as a whole. 

Commissioner Moore. Fourteen percent is the national average. 

A. O. Anprrson. Our turnover rate is 42 percent per year in ‘tabu- 
lating machine operators. 


STATEMENT ON AUTOMATION BY ARNOLD 0. ANDERSON, NAVAL 
SUPPLY CENTER, OAKLAND, CALIF., AS A REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE PERSONNEL OFFICERS OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Anperson. This statement is confined to that type of auto- 
mation known as electronic data processing or integrated data proces- 
sing—referred to hereafter as EDP. 

EDP is a new field for government agencies in the San Francisco 
Bay area. Although scientific type computers have been in use for 
several years, it is only within the last 2 or 3 years that agencies have 
formed study committees to determine the feasibility of use of com- 
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puters for business problems. This is in line with a similar trend 
in industry. 

Locally, the Department of Defense has been one of aoe first to 
explore the possibility of increasing the speed and accuracy of its 
services by processing data elec tronically. The Naval Shipyard at 
Mare Island expects soon to install a large-scale computer. The Air 
Force base of the Air Materiel Command at Sacramento has two 
medium-sized computers and a Univac. 

Because it has followed up to now a pattern typical of both Govern- 
ment and industry and because it —) delivery of a medium-sized 
computer within 2 months, perhaps the Naval Supply Center, Oak- 
land, can serve as an example. A study action committee, repre- 
senting each component of the naval supply center organization, was 
selected in December 1954. This group began a study of the capa- 
bilities of data-processing equipment. Next, they determined which 
of the present supply system procedures could be performed on an 
EDPM. The committee reported that use of E DP could make 
monetary saving to the Government as well as increase speed of pay- 
roll, bond, and cost accounting in addition to certain other operations. 
The decision to purchase an EDPM was, of course, made by top 
management. However, it is significant from a personnel point. of 
view that group-type decisionmaking played a contributing role that 
is typical of the most enlightened present-day personnel practices. 
It is believed that this may be one reason that employees as a group 
do not show evidence of viewing with alarm the imminent installation 
of the machine. 

At the same time it recommended procurement of a machine, the 
srvmasiistn proposed that a permanent steering group of four positions 
be placed in_a department at the highest management level. This 
action opened four high-grade job opportunities that were previously 
nonexistent. In addition. and because the jobs were filled from within 
the organization, a chain of promotions took place at several levels. 
When rough block diagraming for the programs had been com- 
pleted, programers were needed. Positions were described, allocated 
and filled. This goes “trippingly off the tongue” but it is precisely 
in this area that the personnel man, exploring data processing for the 
first time, may wish that he had more guidelines. Once again, the 
jobs were high level—1 GS-11. 2 GS-9’s, and 3 GS-7 trainee positions. 
All were filled from within the organization and started a chain 
reaction of promotions at all levels. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the experience of NSC. Oakland, has borne out the statements, oft- 
repeated, of EDP equipment manufacturers and magazine writers 
that the introduction of electronics brings about an upgrading of 
jobs. 

During all of the period since December 1954, an orientation and 
training program has been in operation. This has had two objec- 
tives: First, to keep all levels of personnel informed of progress: 
second, to give technical training where needed. 

The technical training has largely been arranged through the manu- 
facturers who offer programing courses for the systems analysts and 
programers. Another source of information on this rapidly changing 
field is attendance at conferences and institutes given by professional 
societies and research institutes. Perhaps the only other source of 
technical training—and we believe it to be objective and of a high 
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professional level—is through our universities. Several now offer 
such training at the graduate level. 

Our local agencies have made use of all of these sources of training, 
but it is in this area that some encounter a problem. Because of lack 
of legal authority, some agencies are unable to secure a university 
instructor for a single lecture or to send employees to an institute. 
For others, approval, for even a $10 fee, must be obtained from their 
Washington headquarters at least 30 days in advance. If notice is 
received 3 weeks ahead that Stanford Research Institute, for ex: imple, 
is holding a 1-day semins ir for computer specialists to inform them of 
the latest research developments and experiences in the data-processing 

field, it is not possible to send a representative to receive this informa 
tion. It is already too late to make a request to Washington. The 
computing field is too new and dynamic to have taken on the formal 
custom of an annual conference by the various groups who are con- 
cerned. Asa result the Government agency has no way of antic ‘Ipat- 
ing that a request should be made out to «lay for tuition for 3 people 
to attend a seminar, as yet unannounced, which will be held 5 weeks 
from today. Perhaps the subcommittee could be of aiames here. 
\uthority to approve tuition payments locally would be of great value 
to both those field agencies which now have no outside training as 
well as to those which must seek Washington approval through several 
authority levels. 

The second type of training mentioned previoualy is of the informa- 
tional type. Returning to our example of an activity — for 
automation, for example, the Naval Supply Center, Oakland, part of 
this orientation was done through sessions for executives given i the 
computer companies. The EDP staff members have also given peri- 
odic progress reports and information sessions for supervisors at all 
levels. These, in turn, have been encouraged to “pass the word” down 
to their employees. The center newspaper has been emploved from 
the beginning to keep interested e mployees informed, and the librarian 
has prepared a bibliography of all books, articles in periodicals, and 
pamphlets on the subject. in the center library. 

Perhaps we can turn now to some other aspects of personnel and 
automation for which there seem to be few euidelines. All of us in 
EDP are pioneering. There are organizational questions to be solved. 
Where in the organization should the systems analysts be placed ? 
Should they be line or staff? How close to the top command should 
they be? If they are staff, where do their duties end and the pro- 
gramers’ (obviously line) begin? 

Moving next to the recruitment step, what qualifications are needed 
for a systems analyst? For a computer programer? Do we need 
engineers? Mathematicians? Or are nonprofessional e mployees satis- 
fac tory? Is knowledge of the work of the agency essential? Should 
we test the employee for supervisory ability? Mechanical or mathe- 
matical aptitude? If we should, what tests are best? Where should 
the cutting point be? 

If we investigate the limited experience of those pr ivate companies 
that have EDP installations, we Gnd conflicting opinions about essen- 
= qualifications for employees. When we read the few books but 

alth of periodicals which have discussed this field, we recognize 
that some are “parroting” others, many are guessing, and none have 
had long enough experience to speak with sure authority. 
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Government agencies adopting data processing later may have the 
answers to these questions. Those acting now must seek out the way. 
Perhaps the reason for the present differences of opinion among the 
experts is that the type of work done by the organization and the 
way the computer will be used make a great difference in the kind 
of people needed to work with it. There may also be some holdover 
in our thinking from the days—only about 3 years ago—when com- 
puters were used only for scientific problem solving and they were 
not yet thought of as machines which could make decisions on business 
procedures. However, there seem to be 2 areas of agreement in in- 
dustry and Government concerning recruitment. One is that the field 
is so new that it is impossible to hire experienced personnel. Second, 
it is easier to train an experienced worker to be a programer than 
it is to teach a programer (assuming we could find one) to know the 
work and proc edures of the agenc 7. 

Most activities in this area are making every effort to keep em- 
ployees informed of the progress of their EDP committee studies 
and of future plans. This is mainly a local matter, but it could be of 
great value if a policy statement were made on a national level in- 
dicating this Government’s desire that its employees be kept fully 
informed of its progress in automation. This could stress the prestige 
of working for an organization which is ever mindful of the newest 
methods to make work easier, more pleasant, and efficient. 

Many guesses have been made about the effect of EDP, once in- 
stalled. A surplus of employees was expected by private industry 
but so far this has not occurred. The Air Force at Sacramento has 
had the same experience. No wholesale layoffs are expected and this 
information should be communicated to employees. However, there 
is much more likelihood of displacement from the job the employee 
is now doing. His old skill may become useless. He must retrain 
for new, and perhaps more difficult work. Even if still employed, he 
will have a new supervisor, in a new organizational unit, with his ‘old 
avenue of promotion closed. Some private firms have guaranteed that 
no workers will be let out. It is hoped that Government, likewise, will 
have a feeling of social responsibility toward its employees. 

These, then, are some of the thoughts that come to personnel people 
as we stand on the threshold of a new industrial revolution. These 
are some of the ways in which we can help: 

Allow field agencies to authorize the payment of tuition and 
conference fees. 

2. Issue a policy statement which would reflect the Government’s 
interest in, and feeling of responsibility for, its workers so that in case 
of displacement through automation, an effort will be made to place 
them on other jobs for which they are qualified, to retrain at Govern- 
ment expense and, if any still cannot be absorbed, that the Govern- 
ment will act as an employment agency in helping them to find jobs 
elsewhere. 

Encourage long-range planning for conversion to data process- 
ing so that attrition may take care of most displacement that may 
oceur. 
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STATEMENT OF EMPLOYEE BENEFITS BY ALBERT G. BERGESEN, 
REGIONAL OFFICE, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF., AS A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICERS 
OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. BercEseNn: On behalf of my colleagues, I would like to express 
our deep appreciation for being given this opportunity to present to 
you gentlemen, the various aspects of industrial relations in California 
with particul: ir reference to the personal thinking of the personnel 
managers concerning them. We have endeav ored to present to you 
this afternoon the impact of tremendous population increase and in- 
dustrial expansion in the State of California on personnel manage- 
ment. Due to these tremendous factors of growth in this area, our 
recruiting, hiring, and training problems are acute. We are ex- 
tremely pleased, therefore, that you have given us this opportunity - 
outline in considerable detail the facts concerning labor market are 
and personnel management in California. In addition, may we ae 
thank you for your contributions to the passage of progressive legisla- 
tion in the Congress in connection with Federal employees in general. 

This includes such Public Laws as 380 and 836 which gave many 
employees in this region an opportunity for conversion which they 
have earned by dint of long years of faithful service. 

Public Law 594, which added a new section to the Classification Act 
of 1949, attempted to eliminate inequities resulting from downgrading 
actions. It provides salary protection in certain cases for employees 
in classification act positions whose positions are placed in lower grades 
by virtue of reclassification action. We believe that the provisions of 
this law will aid materially in correcting serious inequities; however, 
sufficient time has not elapsed to permit a thorough study of this law 
In operation. 

The providing of partial salary insurance during periods of unem- 
ployment through the medium of unemployment compensation author- 
ized by Public Law 767 was cert: tinly well received by Federal em- 
ployees. It now provides unemployment benefits for Federal workers 
similar to those provided for employees i in private industry. We are 
indeed appreciative of the fact that we now have this benefit at no cost 
and are placed on a comparable footing with employees of private 
industry. 

Perhaps one of the most significant milestones in recent beneficial 

legislation for Federal employees was the passage of Public Law 854, 
the retirement bill. It is our feeling that this was a very realistic 
retirement change. The impact of the value of this legislation is 
rapidly becoming apparent to eligible employees, since applications 
from prospective retirees have increased considerably. It is our hope 
that this progressive legislation will indeed assist us, in probably our 
No. 1 problem today, in the Federal service—that of attracting and, 
more importantly, retaining above average e mployees in the Federal 
Government. 
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Public Law 763 permits the Civil Service Commission to establish 
one of the higher step rates within a given grade as the minimum step 
for a particular class of positions w hen a sufficient number of qualified 
eligible cannot be secured. This was sorely needed legislation and it is 
felt that a wider extension of this authority to the Commission for use 
in retention of important segments of employees as well as for 
recruiting should be granted. 

I feel that I am speaking for the great majority of Federal em- 
ployees when I say that the Government’s present group life-insurance 
program, Public Law 356, is a boon to the individual employee and his 
family as well as to the Government itself. Providing a measure of 
security hitherto unknown to Federal employees, and at a cost which 
compares most favorably with similar plans in private industry, this 
program should assist in facilitating recruitment, reducing employee 
turnover, and increasing operational efficiency through improved em- 
P jloyee morale. I am equally certain that Government employees are 
deserving of the major medical expense protection proposed by H. R. 
11630 which died in the House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service during the past Congress. 

Public Law 763 authorizes payment of an annual allowance, not 
exceeding $100, to each employee who is required by existing regula- 
tions to wear a prescribed uniform when on official duty. This law 
provided needed relief to the thousands of employees who had previ- 
ously been required to furnish their uniforms at their own expense. 

During the 84th Congress the pay of Federal employees was in- 

‘reased by Public Laws 94 and 68 and the ceiling limitation for execu- 
tives was raised from $14,800 to $16,000 by Public Law 854. Public 
Law 68, in particular, established a highly beneficial classification 
program for the Post Office Department. These were urgently needed 
adjustments and are steps forward toward an equité able pay structure. 
The pay of workers in private enterprise and the cost of living con- 
tinue to increase and this, of course, means that the 85th Congress will 
certainly have to give most serious consideration to the adequacy of 
present Federal salaries. 

High among the impressive list of legislative and administrative 

mprovements in the Federal service, enacted and adopted during re- 
cent years, is the Government employees’ incentive awards program. 
Eimplovee attitudes, interest, and participation in the program was 
evidenced by a comparison of fiseal years 1955 and 1956, which revealed 
that the number of suggestions received per 1,000 employees rose from 
i022 to 152. The number of suggestions adopted per 1,000 employees 
rose from 26 to 36 and the number of superior-perform: ince awards 
per 1,000 emplovees increased from less than 3 to 10. Federal em- 
plovees during fiseal year 1956 also turned in a total of 294,638 sug- 
gestions, 79,295 of which were adopted. This increased activity is 
indicative of the e mployees' latent desire to promote good teamwork, 

ttain a sense of achievement and recognition, and the successful re- 
S sults to date are directly related to the motivations and incentives fur- 
ished by the program for attainment of these factors 

Certainly, gentlemen, the aforementioned legislation is all forward 
looking and progressive programs for the benefit of Federal employees 
and, of course, the Federal Government itself. AIl this legislation 
will enhance the employee's inherent interest in his position, increase 
his efficiency and consequently further effective production. Of course 
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this is a good record of achievement and progress, and we hope that the 
next sessions of Congress continue the same progressive and beneficial 
course. 

On behalf of my colleagues, I wish to again thank you gentlemen for 
giving us this opportunity to be with you and to present our thinking 
in connection with current per rsonnel management problems. Your 
cooperation is indeed appreciated and we all hope that you come and 
visit us again in the not too distant future. It is hoped ‘by us all that 
the members of this committee make visits to this area a habit. Per- 
haps you visit other areas more frequently than this one because of the 
great distance involved ; but, with a concentration of 261,000 employees 
in this area, we feel that you should visit us at least once a year. It 
is getting these grassroot opinions from those in the field who actually 
implement the legislation you gentlemen pass that will lead to a 
clearer understanding of our problems and consequent continued pro- 
gressive legislation in the future. 

Our sincere thanks to you, Congressman Dowdy, Congressman 
Cederberg, Congressman Gubser, and Mr. Belen, for giving us this 
opportunity. 


STATEMENT OF DR. SMITH J. DeFRANCE, DIRECTOR OF AMES AERO- 
NAUTICAL LABORATORY, MOFFETT FIELD, CALIF., ACCOMPANIED 
BY ARTHUR B. FREEMAN, AMES AERONAUTICAL LABORATORY 


Mr. Downy. Dr. DeFrance and Mr. Freeman, I don’t know just 
what you have. I know you don’t have a statement but Mr. Gubser 
wanted to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Gusser. Dr. DeFrance, would you care to submit a statement at 
a later date for incorporation into this record, if the chairman wants 
it? 

Dr. DeFrance. I would be very glad to. 


Mr. Downy. I might mention that all of your statements will be 
printed and that we expect to send each of you a seer imentary copy 
within . —— or 6 weeks, or whenever we can get them printed. 

Mr. Gupser. I have been trying to smplain 4 the » peculiar problem 


you abo at Ames Laboratory, which is a problem that exists in a lot 
of installations. I wonder if today you have anything to say that 
might more clearly point up the problem ¢ 

Dr. DeFrance. I don’t think we have any special problem; that is 
to say, the problem is not confined to scientific and technical pe ere 
but it relates to clerical and administrative personnel as well. will 
say that I think the root of most of the trouble is salary. We have to 
face the fact that the rising generation does not look upon life the same 
as people who went through the de pression. Miao means more to 
them than anything else. In our organization I think we have as 
loyal a group as you will find. We have developed it through team- 
work and have been fortunate in keeping most of the group together. 
However, we have lost some very valuable people, and in every case 
it hasn’t been that they were disgruntled because of working condi- 
tions or anything except salary. As a matter of fact, they have 
apologized for leaving, but their wives were forcing them to accept 
higher salaries. Some of them have turned down twice their salaries 
and are still with us, but we are not going to be able to keep them 
forever. It is getting worse locally. As you said, the aircraft in- 
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dustry is moving in on us. The answer, as I see it, is that we need a 
flexible competitive pay scale for white-collar workers. The blue- 
collar workers have a flexible competitive pay scale and our blue- 
collar force is very well stabilized, with a small turnover rate. If we 
had the same for white-collar workers, I think our force would be 
stabilized. If you are going to perform a job and do it effectively, 
you have to pay for valuable people to do it. If you don’t want to 
pay, you are going to get subcaliber people because you have to com- 
pete with industry—and I don’t mean competing in a business way 
because our particular organization is assisting business by providing 
basic research for the aircraft industry. But we are still using the 
same type of people and therefore we have to compete with them. 
Mr. Dowpy. Have you any way of competing with the cost-plus 
contractors ? 
Dr. DreFrance. I honestly believe that if we were on a flexible 
competitive scale, there would not be any more difficulty than we have 
with the blue-collar workers. 
Mr. Dowpy. You have in your blue-collar force a great shortage of 
electronic technicians? Undoubtedly there is a greater shortage of 
engineers ? 
Dr. DeFrance. I think there is as great a shortage in the field of 
electronics, and you compete with it very nicely through your com- 
petitive flexible scale. 
Mr. Gurser. Why is it that employee organizations are opposed to 
it ? 
Dr. DeFrance. I don’t believe that employee organizations as a 
whole are opposed to it. J think the heads of the organizations are 
opposed to it because those heads would no longer have anything 
to do. 
Mr. Gupser. The bulk of their membership comes in the lower 
salary fields which have been the constant beneficiaries of across-the- 
board raises. 
Mr. Crprrsere. It is a political problem with them—a membership 
problem. 
Mr. Smitey. The Classification Act has in it built-in inequities. 
Dr. DeFrance. I think this can be done within the Classification 
Act. 
Mr. Gusser. In other words, it is a sort of marriage of my two pro- 
posals. I would venture the guess that if we can come up with such 
a plan, we can get some substantial support for it in Congress. That’s 
the $64 question. 
Mr. Downy. How many scientists do you have? 

yr. DeFrance. I believe we have 4380. 
Mr. Downy. Is that your total complement ? 

Dr. DeFrance. Our total complement is 1,400. 
Mr. Dowpy. Have you had quite a substantial turnover ? 

Dr. DeEFrance. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Crepernerc. Doesn’t industry have this same turnover? Lock- 
heed is competing with someone else, so they are having the same turn- 
over problem at many of those places. 
Dr. DeFrance. Not in the top brackets. They do have turnover in 
the lower brackets. 
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Mr. Gupser. How many employees do you have who come within 
the group we are talking about who could be classified as scientific 
and technical personnel ? . 

Dr. DeFrance. We have about 430 scientists and about 80 more 
engineers who are not covered now by this top-of-the-grade salary. 

Mr. Gunser. Are you understaffed at the present time? 

Dr. DeFrance. Our backlog of work is at least 4 years and we 
cannot recruit enough personnel, principally because of the low 
salaries. 

Mr. Cepernerc. How long has this establishment been in operation ¢ 

Dr. DeFrance. Since 1940. 

Mr. Creperperc. Has it ever been ~ to proper stafling level ? 

Dr. DeFrance. Yes, I would say so. But as new equipment has 
been added, we haven't been able to recruit the staff to keep up with 
the equipment. 

Mr. Gupser. What do they call the laboratory at C leveland ? 

Dr. DeFrance. It is known as the Lewis Flight Propulsion Labora- 
tory. The other one is the Langley Aeronautical Laboratory at 
Langley Field, Va. 

Mr. Gupser. How does Ames compare in size among the three 
laboratories in the country ? 

Dr. DeFrance. It is the smallest of the three. 

Mr. Gupser. Are they experiencing the same problems at the other 
laboratories that you are? 

Dr. DeFrancr. Yes, I understand they are even worse off than 
we are. Many scientific personnel are wor ‘king in key adininistrative 
spots. I think your administrative people, whether scientific or other- 
wise, are in the same boat. We have lost some very valuable mania 
for example, purchasing agents—to IBM and Lo ‘Kheed, because of an 
increase in salary. Actually, they offer the same salary the employees 
are now getting, but the personnel people who interview them cite 
cases of their people who do similar work and tell them that if they 

can do “ work they will get such and such salary within 2 months. 

Mr. Gunrser. What sort of recruiting activity do you c arry on in 
the colleges ? 

Dr. DeFrance. We cover all of the colleges that have scientific and 
engineering courses on the west coast, all the w ay back to the Missis- 
sippl River, all the way up to Minnesota, and all the way down to 
Texas. 

Mr. Gupsrer. You don’t have any expense account to wine and dine 
them. [ guess private industry has the advantage of an expense ac- 
count for such things. 

Do you have anything else to add, Dr. DeFrance? 

Dr. DrFrance. I believe not, thank you. 

Mr. Gupser. We had hoped that we would be able to come down 
and view the installation, but as it turns out our time is all filled and 
most of the group has to go on to Seattle—we are leaving Sunday 
morning—so I am afraid that won’t be possible. 


Dr. DeFRaNcr. Any time you are in the vicinity we would be happy 
to have you visit us. 
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Mr. Downy. I hope I am not a slave driver, but I like to have the 
time filled. The program as set up didn’t permit our visiting the 
Laboratory, but we are happy that you came up here to be present at 
this meeeting. NO 

Dr. DeFrance. We appreciate very much Mr. Foley’s inviting us. 

Mr. Dowpy. How far is it from here to Moffett Field ? 

Dr. DeFrance. A distance of 30 miles. 

(The following statement was submitted by Dr. Smith J. DeFrance 
for inclusion in the record :) 


After the presentations of the Civil Service Commission had been made to the 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, Chairman 
Dowdy called on Dr. DeFrance and Mr. Freeman and asked Dr. DeFrance if 
he would be willing to prepare a statement to be included in the record of the 
meeting. Dr. DeFrance stated that he would be very glad to do so, and then 
Congressman Gubser invited Dr. DeFrance to discuss the recruitment and salary 
problems at Ames Aeronautical Laboratory. Dr. DeFrance stated that the prob- 
lems of the Laboratory are very similar to those experienced by all the Federal 
agencies, as had been most capably presented by the preceding speakers, and 
that in order to conduct an efficient operation it was necessary to pay the market 
price to obtain well-qualified employees. He was of the firm epinion that a 
flexible competitive salary scale was required or the Government would be forced 
to accept substandard employees and thereby reduce the efficiency of operation. 

Under the present salary schedule the Laboratory cannot recruit high-caliber 
employees, nor can they retain the high-caliber employees that have been at the 
Laboratory for several years. Mr. Gubser asked if this condition was limited to 
scientists and was informed that it was not. Dr. DeFrance stated that the 
Laboratory is losing not only scientists but also professional engineers, admin- 
istrative, and clerical personnel to private industry, which is offering as much 
as 50 percent more salary than could be paid under the Classification Act. He 
also pointed out that none of the personnel leaving the Laboratory were dis- 
satisfied with their working conditions but were leaving merely for the higher 
salaries offered by industry. Mr. Gubser asked how many professional scientists 
were employed at Ames Laboratory and was informed that the number was 365. 
He then asked how many would be affected if the top-of-the-grade pay benefit 
were extended to all engineers and was told that that number would be approxi- 
mately 70 additional. Dr. DeFrance was questioned by one of the members of 
the committee as to how flexible competitive pay could be administered within the 
Classification Act and he stated that he saw no reason why the Civil Service 
Commission could not continue to regulate the classification functions and pos- 
sibly the flexible competitive salary adjustments. 

Congressman Cederberg raised the question as to why the Federal unions were 
opposed to the salary board plan and Dr. DeFrance stated it had been his observa- 
tion that these oppositions came from the leaders of the unions and not from 
the rank and file. Dr. DeFrance stated that the wage board system of adjusting 
pay for the so-called blue-collar workers had stabilized this force and there was 
no difficulty in recruiting or retaining the blue-collar worker. He was most 
confident that a flexible competitive salary scale for classified workers would 
stabilize that force and permit the Government to recruit and retain high-quality 
personnel. 


Mr. Beren. I think you have all done a fine job—both here and in 
Los Angeles. 
Mr. Downy. I might say that our subcommittee’s authority is di- 


rectly related to post office and postal operations, but while we were 
going to be on the west coast, Mr. Murray, chairman of the full com- 
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mittee, asked us, for the benefit of the committee, to have these little 
hearings with the civil-service people, and, of course, we were happy 
todoit. In fact, we feel flattered that we were given the responsibility 
of doing so. You all made fine presentations. It has been very in- 
formative to us. Maybe some of you will be coming to Washington 
whenever these matters are before the committee duri ing a session of 
Congress and we will get to meet you again, if not otherwise. 

As far as I know that should adjourn our meeting. 

(Meeting convened at 2:15 p.m. Meeting adjourned, +: 15 p. m.) 


Xx 











